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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fiitth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk, Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 5 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.— Subscribers who fail toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that faci. 
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WEDDINGS 


ry‘ He wedding of Miss Edith Gertrude Minturn, 
I daughter of Mrs. Robert Minturn, to Mr. 
Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, was cele- 
brated at the country seat of the bride’s mother, at 
Pointe a4 Pic, near Murray Bay, Canada, was at- 
tended by many New Yorkers. The bride, pre- 
ceded by her six bridesmaids and leaning on her 
brother's arm, walked the short distance trom the 
house to the church. The road was hung with gar- 
lanis and bunting, and the French-Canadian villag- 
ers were lined on either side. The bridesmaids were 
Miss Minturn, Miss Mildred Minturn, Miss Ger- 
trude Minturn, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Lowell and 
Miss Codman, The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, rector of 
St. George’s Church, assisted by the Rev. Henry J. 
Petry, of Quebec, performed the ceremony. As the 
bride entered the church the March from Tannhauser 
was played, and on coming down the aisle a chorus 
of male voices sang a song to the music of the Wed- 
ding March from Lohengrin, the words of which 
were especially written for the occasion. The bride- 
groom, who is ason of Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, is a graduate of Harvard, ‘91, and a member 
of the Knickerbocker, Harvard, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht and Reform Clubs. Mr. and Mrs, Stokes 
left after the reception for a trip in the Adirondacks, 
and will make a tour of the world before returning 
to New York. 

The wedding of Miss Mary Elizabeth Manning, 
daughter of Mrs. Daniel Manning, from Albany, to 
Mr. Jules Cornelius Von der Oudermentlin, son of the 
private secretary of the Queen of Holland and the 
Countess of Renwack, was celebrated in All Saints’ 
Cathedral, on Wed.,21 Aug.,at noon. The Rev. 
Thomas L. Fulcher officiated. The bride was given 
away by her brother, Mr. James Hilton Manning. 
There were no bridesmaids, Miss Katherine M. 
Delahanty was maid of honor. Mr. Frederick C. 
Manning was best man, and the ushers were Mr. 
William A. Van Antwerp and Mr. Charles Herrick. 
A reception followed at the residence of the bride’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. John A. Delahanty. Mr. and 
Mrs, Von der Oudermenlin sailed for Europe, on 
Sat., 24 Aug., in the Etruria, where after spending a 
week with Lady Cifford, a sister of Mr. Van der 
Oudermenlin, in London, they will go to the Hague, 
to stay permanently. 

T he marriage of Miss Harriet Patton, only daughter 
of Mr. Thomas W, Patton, Clinton Ave., Albany, 


to Mr. Howard Russell, second son of Mr. Henry 
Russell, will be celebrated on 4 Sept., in Albany. 

The wedding of Miss Elizabeth Gray Lyman to 
Mr. Meredith, of Boston, will be celebrated very 
quietly at the residence of Mr. George T. Lyman, at 
Bellport, L, 1., on § Sept. 

Cards are out for the wedding of Miss Abigail 
Taylor Seelye, daughter of Pres. Seelye of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass,, to Dr. Charles L. 
Scudder, of Boston, to be celebrated in the College 
Chapel, at Northampton, on Thu. eve., § Sept. 

The marriage of Miss Olive Grace, daughter of 
Mr. John W. Grace, to Mr. Henry S, Kerr, will be 
celebrated on 16 Oct., at The Lindens, the residence 
of the bride’s father, at Great Neck, L. I. 

The wedding of Miss Rosa Gould and Mr. Horace 
C. Clark will occur early in the autumn, at the 
country seat of the bride’s father, Mr. Charles 
Gould, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Mr. Clark is a son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Cyrus Clark. 


CLUBS 


Owing to the great demand for tickets for the 
Cambridge- Y ale games, to be held at the Manhattan 
Field early in October, the managers have decided to 
adopt the application blank system, These blanks 
have been sent throughout the country, and not more 
than five seats will be sold to one person. This 1s 
done to prevent speculators from buying quantities 
of tickets and selling them at fabulous prices, as has 
often been the case at such events. Boxes holding 
six persons will be sold for $30 ; seats on the covered 
stand, $2; open stand, $1; and on the bleacheries, 
$1. The seats in the boxes and covered stands will 
be the only ones reserved. Those desiring applica- 
tion blanks can obtain them by applying to Mr. G. 
R. B. Wade, P. O. Box 1,346, New Haven, Conn., 
or Pres. Sherman Day, Southampton, L. I.; also at 
A. G. Spalding Bros., 126-130 Nassau St.,N. Y., 
and Mr. James E. Sullivan, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 

The list of membership of the Newport Clambake 
Club is now complete, and no new names will be 
taken on unless vacancies should occur. Members 
just elected are Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mr. 
George B. de Forest, Mr. F. Gray Griswold, Mr. R. 
L. Cottonet, Mr. S. T. Burden, Mr. P. H. Duryea, 
Me J. V. Parkerand Dr. Williaa T. Bull. Many 
improvements will be made in the clubhouse next 
year. 

The English ’Varsity team from Cambridge, which 
is to compete with Yale in the games at Manhattan 
Field on § Oct., sailed in the Aurania on Tue., 27 
Aug. The team comprises the following well-known 
college athletes: Mr. W. J. Oakley, who will offi- 
ciate as judge; Mr. W. M, Fletcher, Mr. F. 5S. 
Horan, Mr. W. Fitzherbert, Mr. C. H. Lewin, Mr. 
H. J. Davenport, Mr. W. Mendelson, Mr. Henry 
Bencks, Mr. W. E. Luytens, Mr. E. J. Watson and 
Mr. S. Gower Williams. 

The South Shore Country Club, of Balylon, L. I., 
already spoken of in Vogue, was incorporated with 
the Secretary of State,in Albany,on 16 Aug The 
managers of this club are Mr, Phoenix Remsen, Mr. 
Woodruff Sutton, Jr.; Mr. C. Du Bois Wagstaff, 
Mr. H. L. Nicholas, Mr. W. A. Overton, Mr. Nel- 
son G, Carman, Mr. Malcolm W. Ford, Mr. R. G. 
Rolston, Mr. C, Frothingham, Mr. William L. 
Andrews and Mr, William McClure. 

The Thousand Island Club, having recently pur- 
chased Welcome Island, one of the group of islands 
nearly opposite Alexandria Bay, will build a very 
handsome casino on it, which promises to be one of 
the finest in the country. 

The South Orange Field Club has arranged a very 
good programme of athletic games for Labor Day, 2 
Sept. There will be bicycle races, one-mile cham- 
pionship foot races, jumping, putting the shot, etc. ; 
open to club members only. 

Ground has been broken for the St. Nicholas Ice 
Skating Rink, which will be the home of the St. 
Nicholas Skating Club, on 66th St., between Central 
Park,West, and Columbus Ave. The building, which 
will be ready for occupancy in December, will have 
a frontage of 223 feet on 66th St., and a depth of 100 
feet. It will be built of brick, with stone pillars and 
tiimmings. There will be 16,000 square feet of ice 
for the skaters. Around the ice, and about one foot 
above it, will be a promenade platform, and above 
that balconies with seats for the spectators, 

The Canadian game of hockey is to be instituted, 
and it is saidthat at least one game a year will be 
arranged with the crack Canadian teams. Some of 
the stockholders are Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. 
August Belmont, Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr Joseph 
H. Choate, Mr. Chandler P. Anderson, Mr. Oliver 
G. Jennings, Mr. J. Crosby Brown, Mr. Henry W. 
Harris, Mr. John E. Parsons, Dr. W.B. James, Mr. 
H. W. Slocum, Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, Jr.; Mr. 
Robert Stevens, Mr. Percy Chubb, Mr. J. Astor 
Wilkes, Mr. James F. Parish, Mr. J. de Courcey 
Ireland, Mr. H. L. Phelps Stokes and Mr. H. W. 
Calhoun, - 

YACHTING 


Defender is now at Bristol, and the Herreshoffs are 
putting herin perfect trim in time for the first race 
with Valkyrie III., which is to be sailed on 7 Sept. 

The dimensions of Valkyrie III. are: length over 
all, 127 ft Length on load-water line, 88.36. 
Beam, 26.15. Draught, 20. Main Boom, 110.6, 
Gaff, 60. Topimast, 58 ft. Spinnaker boom, 75 ft. 
Bowsprit, 54 ft. Bowsprit inboard, 19.5. The mast 
of Valkyrie III, is stepped 31% ft. from the heel of 
the bowsprit, and 45 ft from the stern. 

The load-water line of Defender is 89.47, and of 
Vigilant only 86.19. 

_ Lord Dunraven sailed on the Teutonic, on 22 Aug., 
for New York, 

A prize has been offered for the winner of the 
Seawanhaka-International Challenge Cup for small 
yachts, in memory of the late Mr. Robert Center. 
The prize is given by a member of the ctub, and is 
called the Center Helmsman’s Prize, and will be given 
to the amateur helmsman who in the judgment of 
the Race Committee handles his boat in the most 
seamanlike manner. 


The members of the New York Yacht Club have 
returned to their old quarters, 67 Mad. Ave., which 
have been thoroughly renovated and greatly im- 
proved. The house has been closed since 17 Aag. 
Owing to the courtesy of the New York, Calumet, 
St. Nicholas, United Service, Lotos, Seventh Regi. 
ment Veterans, N. Y. Athletic, Manhattan and 
Democratic Clubs, the members of the yacht club 
have not lacked for quarters, The committee having 
charge of the alterations included Mr. F, T. Robin- 
son, Chairman; Mr. S. Nicholas Kane and Mr. John 
V.S,. Oddie. The clubhouse is now one of the best 
appointed in the city, and the collections of models 
and of yacht pictures are particularly fine. 


GOLF 


A match was played on Sat., 24 Aug, on the St. 
Andrew’s links, betweenthe Country Club of Brook- 
line and the St. Andrew's Club. 

The tournament recently held at the Kebo Links, 
Bar Harbor, ended in a tie, between Mr, Joseph 
Harriman and Mr. R. F. Phifer, 

A golf club has been organized at Seabright, and 
the cottagers there have taken the matter up with 
interest. As most of them remain until late in the 
season, the club will be a great addition to the place. 
Among those who have already joined are Gen. and 
Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Hadden, 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymond Hoagland, Mr and Mrs J. 
W. Alexander, Mrs. Neeser, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Strong, Mr. Francis E. Ward, Dr. Paul Kimbail and 
Mr. Malcolm Graham, 

The golf grounds at Lenox are being constantly 
improved, and Mr. Honeyman has lately put up some 
new hazards in the form of artificial fences, six feet 
in height and thirty feetin length, It is said by old 
golfers that a flock of sheep keep a golf field in far 
better condition than men caa, so it is proposed to 
have a flock of 300 another season, to keep the grass 
down. 

POLO 


The polo week at the Point Judith Country Club, 
Narragansett Pier, was so successful that a series of 
pony races and steeplechases are now being run 
under the rules of the National Hunt Association. 
The stewards of the meeting are Mr. H. H. B. Kane, 
Mr. E. Connor, Mr. Grenville Kane, Mr. E. W. 
Davis, Mr. P. S. Randoiph and Mr. C. S. Rowe. 

The recent games between the Myopia and New- 
port teams, at Newport, were very largely attended. 
The last score was: Myopia, 113% ; Newport, 6. 
Present were Dr, Seward Webb and Mr. J. D.R. 
Baldwin, who drove out in their four-in-hands; Mr. 
and Mrs, August Belmont, Mrs. Frederick Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs, F. S. G. d’Hauteville, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs, Fox- 
hall Keene, Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Mrs, E. L. Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. John 
R. Drexel, Count Sierstorpf, Miss Gerry, Miss 
Cushing, the Misses Preston, Miss Post, Mr. R. L. 
Gardiner, Mr. W. S. Andrews and Mr. Eugene 
Higgins. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. and Mrs, David Lydig have returned to Lenox 
from Bar Harbor. 

Mr, and Mrs. James Clinch Smith have closed their 
country seat at Smithtown, and gone to Narragansett 
fora few weeks. They gave a dinner at the Casino 
a few evenings ago. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Barclay, who have just re- 
turned to their country place, Bonnie Brae, at Lenox, 
will give a dance for young people early in Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Crocker have been spend- 
ing a few days at Manhattan Beach. : 

The Misses Morton, daughters of Gov. Morton, 
have been stopping with Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, at 
The Breakers, Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Cromwell have been visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. John de Ruyter, at Lenox. 

Ex-Secretary William C. Whitney has rented Mr. 
Lanier’s house at Westbury, L. I ., where he will go 
on 4 Sept. Mr. Whitney has just bought several 
hundred acres of land at Westbury, adjoining the es- 
tate of Mr. E. D. Morgan, and it is said will build a 
country house there. 

Among those who have recently returned from 
Bar Harbor to Lenox are Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gris- 
wold, Mrs, George H. Morgan, Miss Caroline Mor- 
gan, Miss Hanen and Mr. Brayton Ives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson have gone to Lenox 
from Newport, where Mrs. Astor will soon visit 
them. 

Lord William Beresford and Lady Beresford, late 
Duchess of Marlborough (née Miss Lily Price), from 
Troy, N. Y., are now at Deepdene, Dorking. Their 
proposed trip to India has been abandoned. 

Attorney-General Sir Richard Everard Webster 
gave a house party lately at his country seat, Winter- 
fold, Cranley, Surrey; and among his guests were 
Ambassador and Mrs. Bayard, Miss Bayard and 
Speaker Gully, of the House of Commons, 

Mr. Wallace Bruce, ex-U. S. Consul to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, unveiled on 21 Aug., at Ayr, the last panel 
of the statue to Burns. This panel, which was the 
gift of American admirers of the poet, is the 
work of Mr. George Bissell, the New York artist 
It represents the parting of Burns and Highland 
Mary. Dr. Burrell, of New York, delivered an ad- 
dress, the subject being The Genius of Burns. 

Miss Lila Herbert, daughter of Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert, is at present in Berlin, having just 
returned from a visitto Mr. Clifton B. Breckenridge, 
American minister to St. Petersburg. 


NEWPORT 

1 Sept. will find the golfing season just opened, for 
July and August here have been too warm and too busy 
socially for the best enjoyment of the sport. A 
three-cornered tournament is in order, theycontest- 
ants to be Miss Anna Sands, Mrs. John Jacob Astor 





and Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jr. It will be played 
about to Sept., and Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer 
will offer a cup as atrophy. Both Mrs. Dungan and 
Miss Sands have won cups, while Mrs. Astor has each 
time pressed them very closely. 

Mr. and Mrs Frederic Bronson, uncle and aunt of 
Mrs. Victor Sorchan, are to remain with her at Gull 
Rock villa till the close of September. They arrived 
30 Aug. Mrs. Sorchan is to give several entertain- 
ments in their honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor are to leave the 
week after next for Rhinebeck, for the autumn sea 
son. Mrs. Astor will remain here some time longer. 

As soon as Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs and Miss Fair 
close their Newport season, which will be in about 
three weeks, they will leave forthe west. They may 
build a new house here before another season, I' 
will stand much nearer the cliff than the present Rose- 
cliffe, and will be of a decidedly western design,which 
will prove a novelty even in Newport. 

Mr. and Mrs. Corneiius Vanderbilt will remain 
here very late, probably until Thanksgiving Day. 

Mr. and Mrs, F, T. Sully-Darley, of Philadelphia 
have leased the Weaver villa for the seasons of 1896 
and 1897. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, who have just arrived, 
will lease the Eldredge villa, Ochre Point, at once, 
for next season. 

The report that the wedding of Miss Stillman, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, James Stillman, to Mr. J. 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., would occur in Newport befor: 
the close of the season, was at once denied by 
Mrs, Stillman upon her return from Europe. The 
wedding will be celebrated in New York early in 
December. 

Mrs. Ogden Goelet will probably give a ball the 
first week in September. She has been prevented 
from carrying out an elaborate social programme by 
illness in her family during the season. Mrs. 
Goelet’s ball will be partially in honor of her sister, 
Mrs. Herbert, wife of Hon, Michael H. Herbert, of 
the English Legation to France. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert are to be the guests of Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
T. Wilson and Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Judge John Clinton Gray, of the New York Court 
of Appeals, will return to his duties at Albany early 
next month. Mrs. Gray, however, will stay with 
her family until the middie of October. 

Senator Brice will rent a cottage here for next sea- 
son. He may take Beaulieu, the Wm, Waldorf 
Astor villa, again, for it has especial facilities for suc h 
elaborate entertainments as Mrs. Brice gives. 

Mrs, Alva Vanderbilt will not go abroad this win- 
ter, but will remain in New York until the Lenten 
season, when she and her family will goto England 
and France for two months. She will not, therefore, 
close Marble House here until the middle of October. 
During the season in New York Mrs. Vanderbilt will 
give a number of house parties, and otherwise aid in 
the social activity of the winter, 

At the close of the Bar Harbor season Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Vanderbilt and Mr. George Vanderbilt are 
to come here to visit Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, making along stay, perhaps until after Thanks- 
giving Day. Mr. and Mrs, Vanderbilt desire to have 
a quiet Thanksgiving party at The Breakers with so 
many of the family as is possible to gather as guests. 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, who are ex- 
pected to be at their country place up the Hudson, 
pg my eed come here in the Conqueror especia!ly 
for the family assembly. 

Mrs, William Astor will give her next dinner 2 
Sept., which will be her closing one of the season. 

Mrs. John Clinton May will give her last entertain- 
ment of the season, Fri.,6 Sept. It will be a dinner 
party for twenty guests, 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard, who have been 
in France three years, are coming over late in Sep- 
tember to spend several weeks at their villa here. 
They will spend the winter in New York, and return 
here for the summer of 1896. 

Mr. T. Suffern Tailer is entertaining his sister, 
Miss Fanny Tailer. Mr. Tailer’s other sister, Mrs. 
H. L. Burnett, is to spend September with him at the 
Pendleton cottage, on the cliffs. 


LENOX 


Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes are back at 
Shadow Brook, and have with them a number of 
guests. They all went to Point a Pic, Canada, to 
attend the wedding of Mr. I. N. P. Stokes and Miss 
Edith Minturn, Wed., 21 Aug., and came on directly 
to Lenox, instead of returning to Bar Harbor, where 
they have been spending the month of August. 

Miss Gertrude Barclay returned to Lenox, Fri., 23 
Aug.,after a visit to Bar Harbor and Southampton, Mr. 
Wright Barclay also came to Lenox, Wed., 21 Aug., 
and the entire Barclay family are now at Bonnic 
Brae, where they are entertaining quite a large house 
party. Among their guests are Miss Hannah Carter, 
of New York ; Miss Grace Rockwell and Miss Martha 
Babbitt, of Cambridge. Mrs. Barclay gave a lunch- 
eon on Sat., 24 Aug 

Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher M. Adams returned from 
a visit to Bar Harbor, Wed., 21 Aug., and are enter- 
taining Mrs. Adams's sister, Mrs. Julien Robbins. 
They will remain in Lenox throughout the autumn 
season at Bel Air, their summer cottage here. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig returned this week from 
Newport. Mrs. E. C. Roberts and Miss Frances A. 
Roberts have also come on from Newport, and taken 
the Platner cottage for the autumn. 

Mrs, William B. Shattuck is again at Brookhurs', 
after some weeks spent at Saratoga. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Burrill Hoffman have also re- 
turned from Narragansett Pier, where they spent most 
of the past month. 

Miss Carrie L. Webb, daughter of Mr. Alexander 
Webb, is the guest of Mrs. John E. Alexander, @' 
Ethelwynde.. Miss Webb will remain in Lenox for 
the autumn. 

The golf course has been thronged all the week, 
and it has been no unusual thing for over 50 playe's 
to be on the ground at once, Wed., 21 Aug., and 
Thu., 22 Aug., were particularly good days on tic 
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grounds. The little clubhouse was thronged with 
spectators who came down to watch the sport. 
Among those looking on were Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Pellew, Mr. and Mrs. Eastman Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H, Cooke, Rev. William Grosvenor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Stuyvesant, Miss Helen Parish and 
Miss Cary. Among the players were Miss Ethel 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos De Heredia, Mrs. 
William B. Bacon, the Misses Sands, the Misses Ives, 
Mrs. Orme Wilson, Miss De Ruyter, Mr. S. Park- 
man Shaw, Mr. J. Egmont Schermerhorn, Mr. 
Jameson Cotting, Mr. Philip Sands and Mr. John 
Alexandre. 

Miss Brooks is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Tappan, at the club cottage. Mr. Edmund 
Spencer, of England, has been visiting Mr. East- 
man Johnson. 

Mrs. Frederick Sturgis, of New York, is the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs, Frank K. Sturgis. 

Mrs. John Sloane and Mr. John Sloane, Jr., arrived 
at Wyndhurst, Thu , 22 Aug., from Bar Harbor, 
where they have been for several weeks. Mr. Sloane 
sailed from England on Wed., 21 Aug., and will 
join the family here soon after his arrival on this side. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. McE, Livingston, who have been 
in Lenox the past month, sailed on Sat., 24 Aug., 
for England, and will spend the autumn at their 
country house in Brunston, entertaining a number 
of friends during the shootingseason. Their place 
on Cliffwood St. will be leased for anothei year, as 
they will remain abroad for some time. 

Mrs. John S. Barnes gave a small dinner at the 
Barnes country house, Coldbrooke, Wed., 21 Aug. 
The Barneses returned the first of the week froma 
few weeks spent at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Bar Har- 
ber and other seaside resorts. 

There have been many four-in-hand turnouts 
seen on the Lenox streets this week, as the fine 
weather has made driving extremely popular. Miss 
Kate Cary has had her fine cross-matched grays and 
bays out several times with a party of women. Miss 
Lake, of New York, who is her guest, occupied the 
box seat on one of these occasions. 

Mr. John T. Williams has completed his arrange- 
ments for running his English mail coach between 
Lenox and Williamstown during September. He 
has now over a dozen finely matched bay horses, 
which he will use on these <1 He has been out 
several times with his four-in-hand break, having a 
party of guests with him. Mr. Wirt D. Walker is 
often down from Pittefield with his four-in-hand. He 
drives sometimes a dark break, and sometimes a 
yellow four-seated drag. 

Mr. Char‘es Lanier, who has been spending some 
time in New York since his return from his yachting 
trip with Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, came up to 
Lenox on Fri ,23 Aug. The Lanier family are all 
at Allen Winden, including Mrs. George Turnare, 
who was Miss Lizzie Lanier, They have many 
guests all through the season, and are among the 
most hospitable entertainers in Lenox. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Sargent Price, of Philadelphia, 
who are spending the late season here, have Mr. and 
Mrs, J. Willis Martin, their son-in-law and re 
ter, as their guests. Mr. J. Sargent Price, Jr., has 
returned to Philadelphia, after some weeks with his 
parents here. 

Mrs, C. C. Pomeroy and her daughter, Miss Mar- 
ion Pomeroy, of New York, are at the Smith cot- 
tage, on Main St., which they have taken for the 
autamn, 

Mrs. Henry May, of New York, is occupying the 
Eddy cottage this season. 


BAR HARBOR 


The weather has been unusually fair,and the week 
an exceptionally gay one owing to the visit of the 
North Atlantic Squadron, which arrived in the harbor 
on 17 Aug., and sailed away again 22 Aug. There 
were numerous dinners and receptions given, in 
honor of the Sec. of the Navy and the officers of the 
fleet, and a successful naval ball at the Kebo Valley 
Club, on 20 Aug. 

The weekly receptions at the Mount Desert Canoe 
Club, which is situated on the seaward side of Bar 
Island, have been well attended, At the last 
one nearly all the members were present, among 
whom are Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Hare, Mrs. McCauley, Mrs. Philip Living- 
ston, Mrs. Stimmin, Mrs, Potter Palmer, Mrs. Henry 
Drayton, Mrs, J. Montgomery Sears, Miss Gertrude 
Parker, Miss Louise Wood, Miss Hare, Miss Chad- 
wick, Miss Lydig, Miss Knowlton, Miss Blanch- 
ard and Bishop Hare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes took a party of 
sixty up to the top of Green Mountain, where they 
had a luncheon served to their guests on one-day 
last week before their departure for Murray Bay, to 
the wedding of Mr. Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes 
and Miss Minturn. 

Among the many New Yorkers who have arrived 
lately are Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, 
Mrs, Eugene Schieffelin, Mrs. Louis Colford Jones, 
Mr. A. F Ireland, Mrs. Francis Thurber, Miss 
Thurber, Mr, Clarence Barker, Mrs. G. H. Morgan, 
Mr. H. W. Ball, Mr, and Mrs. Francis Dugrow, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Ruggles, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred 
Tuckerman, Mrs. Rice, Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, Miss 
Eleanor jay Schieffelin, Mrs. J. Howard Dodge, Mrs, 
Temple Merritt, Mrs. O, W. Schack, Mrs, H. C. 
Tinker, Mrs. Henry Redmond, Miss Redmond, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. J. Wells, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Jackson, 
Miss H. C. Van Buren, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lambert and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Percival. 








SPECIAL NOTE 
Readers are requested to note that tickets, cards of 
invitations, intimations and any ether communications 


intended for publication Thursday, should reach Vogue, 


154 Fifth Avenue, not later than Monday morning. 
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The writer's full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a a is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


ATTIRE FOR BRIDESMAIDS AT MORNING WED- 
DING, —At a morning wedding in the autumn, if the 
bride wears white, how should her maids be gowned ? 
If in traveling gown, how? Should the stepfather or 
own brother give the bride away? And what wraps 
besides storm coat, evening wrap and fur jacket are 
necessary for one who wiil go out much? 

When a bride is to wear a regulation bridal dress, 
with veil and the usual accessories, she may then be 
attended by bridesmaids who wear any pretty and 
fanciful costumes that may be devised for them. 
They do not necessarily wear white; indeed, as a 
rule, pink, blue, yellow and green, each and all, 
make a pretty contrast to the pure white of the 
bride’s costume. While the style of dress must be 
the same for each bridesmaid, they may yet wear 
different colors. White gowns, with colored trim- 
mings, ribbons, etc., and bouquets to match, are 
often worn by the bridesmaids, and hats are usually 
preferred to veils or hair dressed with flowers. 

When the bride wears a traveling gown, the for- 
mality of bridesmaids is usually dispensed with. 

The answer to your second question must 
depend upon certain conditions. If the bride's 
brother is quite young, her st>pfather is most cer- 
tainly the one to give her away. If he be of mature 
age, he can take his own father’s place with pro- 
priety, and with no disrespect to hi: mother, 

If the bride is to goout much after her mar- 
riage she will need beside the wraps you mention, 
a handsome Louis Quinze jacket, a cape of velvet or 
silk and a covert coat, 


a WHAT THEY READ re) 


TWO SCANDINAVIAN NOVELS 


THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. BY JONAS LIE, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE NORWEGIAN BY H.L. 
BRAEKSTAD AND GERTRUDF HUGHES 

THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. 
STJERNE BJORNSON, 
FAIRFAX 


BY BJORN- 
TRANSLATED BY CECIL 


AND EACH WITH A HIGHLY EULOGISTIC PREFA- 
TORY NOTE OR INTRODUCTION BY EDMUND 
GOSSE 


tions by which nowadays most transla- 

tions from the German, French, Rus- 
sian, or what not, are presented to our notice, 
that one is irresistibly reminded of Dickens’s 
Mutual Admiration Society cf Glorious 
Apollos. 

While we cannot agree with Mr. Gosse 
that Jonas Lie is **great,’’ we do really find 
his characters well drawn and very much 
alive, and though it hardly seems worth while 
to have written so much about the daily life 
of the Commodore’s Daughters; of the 
fraternal lectures which caused the one so to 
alter her natural cordial manner 4s to lose 
her lover ; of their performances in crimping 
frills with a ** quilting iron *’ (sic), and so on. 
The tragedy to which allthis leads up is 
drawn with a sure touch and a sincere pathos, 
which justifies the author’s home reputation. 
Doubtless his more important books, Slaves 
for Life and The Pilot and His Wife, would 
do more to establish it here ; but the picture 
of life in a Norwegian Naval Station is not 
without a mild sort of interest. As regards 
the other book, which falls into the other 
category of realism, we are told by Mr. 
Gosse that it isin Mr. Bjérnson’s last man- 
ner, after he had been *‘ touched by the novel 
of experience,” andtroubled by it. It ismuch 
to be wished, for his readers’ sake, that he 
had stuck to his earliest manner—that of 
Arne, and the Fisher Boy, and Synnéve 
Solbakken. The present book is a study in 
heredity, of a most unpleasant kind, forcibly 
written and doubtless well meant, and pos- 
sibly it may be true that by embodying such 
physiological lessons in a novel, they are 
forced upon the attention of people who 
could never be made to reflect upon the 
problems presented in other ways; but it is 
quite incontestably true that as much harm 


i is in reading these gushing introduc- 


as good comes from the wide circulation of 
this kind of literature, and that for one per- 
son who will bé induced to think seriously 
by such a book, there are nine who will read 
it in search of unwholesome sensation, and 
twenty-nine who will put it down as preachy. 
On the whole, the twenty-nine will have the 
best of it. 

It seems hardly necessary to wade 
through eight or ten chapters on the most 
trifling details of a girls’ school, in order to 
enforce the lesson that moral purity should 
be demanded of men as well as women. 
Pace, Mr. Gosse, we cannot discover the in- 
dications of ‘* profound originality and fresh- 
ness '’ which he sees in this book, interesting 
as it is in spots; and we shall continue to 
prefer, as probably truer pictures of Scan- 
dinavian life, Bjérnson’s earlier books. 

That a whole community should unite to 
urge on the marriage of a young girl with a 
notorious libertine is as little likely to be 
typical of any country as that any of Emily 
Bronté’s wild imaginings, or Bret Harte’s 
mining-camp sketches, should be truly typical 
of England and America. 

BETWEEN THE LINES DIALOGUES 
No. 3 
On APPEARANCES 


BY HARRY SAINT MAUR 


, I “He nonchalant man put up _ his 
monocle on entering the Casino and 
looked around. Presently he dis- 

covered Mrs. Flowerdew, who almost simul- 
taneously discovered him, and, moreover, 
greeted him with a sweet smile and a bright 
glance from those very telling eyes of hers. 
He crossed the hall to where she was sitting 
and patiently waited while she dismissed, 
with infinite tact, her entourage of well- 
dressed young men. ‘* There,” she said, as 
the last disappeared, ‘* you may come and 
sitdown. I know you've got something to 
talk about, and I’m just bored enough to 
listen,” 

** I never want to talk when I am in Mrs. 
Flowerdew’s vicinity,’* was Mr. Derwell’s 
answer. “I only want to look—and sigh— 
scmetimes.”” 

“No; the others dothat. I tolerate you 
because you talk instead of sigh ; and further, 
you are one of the very few men who can 
listen as well as talk,”’ 

** Are you sure I listen? 

*€ Well, you appear to listen.’ 

** You should never judge 
ances.”” 

Mrs. Flowerdew became suddenly ener- 
getic. 

‘¢ That’s perfectly true, only you men are 
so idiotic where women are-concerned ; that’s 
just how you do judge them.”’ 

** If one is not to judge women by ap- 
pearances, how is one to judge them? ”’ 

**In the first place, you have no business 
to judge them at all.” 

*¢ Take them at their own valuation, I 
suppose ?”” 

““ Certainly ; or judge them by intuition.” 

‘*T see; so that if a woman appears to be 
as wicked as the very dickens, and your in- 
tuition whispers to you that she is angel- 
ically good, then ? 

‘¢Then your best course is to constitute 


” 


by appear- 





yourself sponsor and champion for that 
woman's reputation.” 
‘¢] see,’’ mused the nonchalant man as 


he polished his eye-glass. 

** Now Mrs. Flowerdew, dear Mrs. Flower- 
dew ’’—there was a tone of entreaty in his 
voice. The lady was immediately in sympathy 
and gave him a look from those wonderfully 
fine eyes of hers which would have been oil 
and ambrosia to the inner susceptibilities of 
most men of her acquaintance. 

‘© Will you give me a little assistance—a 
little advice?’’ She looked uncertain. 

‘6] don’t know. There's a tease lurking 
in the angle of your head at this moment. 
You are so provoking. I never know 
whether you are in jest or earnest iy 

“I want your advice on feminine ap- 
pearances.”” 





‘6 Well?”* 

** Suppose 1 saw handsome young Brown 
kiss pretty Mrs. Smith in a secluded lane, 
say somewhere in the Catskills—Smith be- 
ing in New York at the time _ 

** Why, that might only mean 

** Wait a minute, I haven't finished yet. 
I say, suppose I saw Brown kiss pretty Mrs. 
Smith, and then saw (after 1 had mounted 
my glass to be quite sure) Mrs. Smith kiss 
young Brown, what conclusion ought I to 
draw from appearances? *” 

Mrs. Flowerdew opened her fan, put it 
energetically to its business use, tapped a tiny 
toe on the floor, and there was a pause, 
which the nonchalant man filled in with a 
smirk. This, the smirk, the lady took up. 

** I suppose you think you've cornered me, 


> 
>»? 


don’t you? 








Silence, with the smirk maintained. She 
sat up and stopped fanning herself. 
** Well, you haven't one bit. In the 


first place, there never would be any kind of 
a woman, even a Mrs. Smith, who would 
allow herself to be seen either kissing or 
being kissed by the most extravagantly ridic- 
ulous man in—in—America—and that’s 
you,”’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew sat back and stroked 
her dress with all the satisfaction of a wit- 
ness who had got out of a very tight corner. 

** But I did see it,’* murmured the non- 
chalant Derwell, with gentle deprecation, 
** only I changed the names and locale.’’ 

Mrs. Flowerdew turned right around. 
**Do you mean to say you saw that right 
here at New—? Right here ?’’ 

Her voice sank to a whisper, and her 
head came so close to his he felt the bouquet 
of her breath on—his eyeglass, 

** Good gracious, Mr. Derwell, who ever 
was it?’’ 

He cast his eyes down, slid his hands into 
his pockets, and let his legs glide forward in 
almost an abject way. 

** It was in the garden. 

‘* Well, upon my word ! 
port coming to?” 

**It isn’t keeping up appearances, is it?’’ 

** Tell me who it is at once.” 

** What should you gather from appear. 
ances?” 

** Oh, you tiresome man. It wasn't young 
Pont wa 

*¢T’ll escort you into the garden in a 
moment. There’s no moon, and _ 

** Take me this very minute.”’ 

**T couldn’t walk a step without advice.”’ 

** Oh dear ! oh dear! What did I tell you 
to do? What does your intuition sug- 
gest?” 

** That young Brown isa very lucky man, 
even if he is wicked, and, perhaps, I only 
say perhaps, the wickeder he is the luckier 
he is.’” 

** That is a most immoral remark to make 
tome, Is she so very lovely ?”’ 

** Heavenly !”’ 

“ And young?’’’ 

** Not twenty.”” 

** What an impudent goose! Don't you 
see I’m choking for a breath of air ?*’ 

** Advice! the promised advice,"’ he almost 
gasped. 

‘Why, hold your tongue, of course, and 
let's keep the dreadful scandal entirely to 
our two selves.”” 

Mr. Derwell rose, offered his arm to Mrs. 
Flowerdew, as he observed a. handsome 
young man and a very beautiful young wom- 
an of over brilliant coloring enter the hall 
by a distant door, 

“Take me to the very spot now, won’t 
you?”* 

** To the very spot.”” 

As they passed into the garden Mrs. 
Flowerdew’s last remark was : 

** You know it’s the most shocking thing 
I ever heard of. It’s much better for a 
woman to be downright wicked and clever 


Just now.”’ 
What is New- 








with it than to even seem indiscreet. One 
* must ’ study appearances.*” 
‘*Ah!”’ replied Mr. Derwell. ‘* Now 


my intuition tells me that really is sound 
advice.’” 
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Ince in this community, 
as well as in thousands 
of others, the shirt-waist 

has been the occasion of the 
‘‘sweetness and light’’ of 
cleanliness and gay color, the 
effort now making to dis- 
credit this useful little gar- 
ment deserves to be repro- 
bated. To the woman of 
ample means the passing of 
the shirt-waist would be a 
matter of little concern, but 
to thousands of middle-class 
and poor women its disap- 
pearance would result in dis- 
comfort and untidiness. 


Wholly abandoned by the 
well-to-do, it would be quick- 
ly discarded by even the 
poorest, since in this country 
the passion for equality mani- 
fests itself quite as unmistak- 
ably in matters of fashion as 
in affairs of greater weight. 
When the shirt-waist is rele- 
gated to domestics, operatives 
and clerks, its doom will be 
sealed. It may appear to be 
taking this inexpensive little 
garment very seriously to 
plead for its retention in the 
wardrobes of rich women on 
the score of their duty to their 

poorer sisters, but facts 
will suppost even so ex- 
treme a view of the value 
of this bit of starched 
cambric. 


So long as woman’s 
costume continues to be 
the tight-fitting, easily dis- 
arranged complexity that 
it is to-day, anything 
which makes for simplicity 
and neatness in its con- 
struction is to be wel- 
comed, in behalf not only 
of the very poor, but of all 
others also who have little 
leisure or money to spare 
in keeping their clothing 
tidy and clean. Anything 
which reduces the cost and 
care of every-day ap- 
parel is a boon alike 
to wearer and to ob- 
server. This whole- 








some mission does the shirt-waist fulfill; but, as 
stated before, if, despite its merits, fashionable 
women should wholly discard it, the poor will give 
it up also, since to continue its use would be to pro- 
claim oneself unfashionable and poor—a species of 
self-advertisement not common to people in this 
country. Deprived of this neat and serviceable ar- 
ticle, thousands of women would be thrown back 
upon tight-fitting stuff bodices for summer use, 
since the wearing of lawn, cambric, gingham or 
duck costumes is beyond the means of all but a 
comparatively small number of the women who live 
in industrial and commercial centres. The uncer- 
tain summer climate—of which the sudden down- 
pour is a conspicuous feature—the heat and the dust 
quickly reduce wash costumes to soil and limpness, 
so that, to be always fresh and clean in her attire, 
the working woman must, on an average, change her 
costume two or three times a week. ‘This onerous 
necessity places the dainty lawn and kindred fabrics 
outside of daily possibilities for the operative and 
the clerk. 


The uncleanness and discomfort of the non- 
washable bodice in hot summer weather can hardly 
be exaggerated. Daily soaked with perspiration, the 
collar band, arm holes and upper bodice, especially, 
become positively fetid, the much-worn décolleté, 
sleeveless ‘* Swiss ’’ undergarment permitting bodily 
impurities unobstructed passage to the bodice lining. 
The condition of a garment which has been thus 
‘¢sweated’’ is painfully realized by any traveler 
having the misfortune to ride behind it in an open car. 
These particulars are, without doubt, little short of 
disgusting, but they are not half as revolting as the 
facts that come under the notice of any sympathetic 
observer of the conditions of poverty, long hours 
and poor ventilation, under which thousands of 
women workers earn their bread. 


To this class the inexpensive, easily laundered, 
tidy shirt-waist has been a blessing. ‘The very sever- 
ity of its cut has been a Jesson in good form to them. 
Obedient to fashion’s dictates, the women and girls 
who before the era of the shirt-waist, flaunted taw- 
dry bits of lace and ribbon on their shabby bodices 
have discarded all ornamentation save the severely 
neat tie—another lesson in fitness. There is no reason 
why so sensible, cleanly and comfortable a mode 
should not rival the popularity of the equally neat, if 
universally unbecoming, sailor hat; and the grand 
dame who by example encourages the fancy for shirt- 
waists is doing the working woman a most kindly 
service. 


It is a species of missionary work which is much 
more important than (by proxy) inducting contented 
savages into the mysteries of conventional cos- 
tumes. 
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MASQUES AND PHASES 
BY JACK GILLIAT 
1 
Small circular room had been trans- 
tormed into a garden of camellias, 
on whose dense green background of 
foliage the flowers displayed their insolent, 
waxen beauty, perfumeless and icily voluptu- 
ous. 

Miss Gerard entered this retreat leaning on 
the arm of a young man. Taller than he, she 





[1587] 


seemed to look down upon him from the 
hight of her royal beauty. Her gown was of 
white satin, simple to severity, devoid of all 
ornament; and she wore it with a certain 
audacity of repose which rendered her proof 
against criticism. A smile parted her lips as 


she listened to her companion ; an undersized 
youth with lines about his eyes and hair scanty 
at the temples—correct, refined and finikin. 





VOGUE 


“But, Viola, I 
have your prom- 
ise,” he protested. 

‘‘ Promises are 
never made ex- 
cept to be broken 
—otherwise there 
would be no reason 
for making them,” 
she said. ‘*I wish 
you would not call 
me Viola.” 

‘* Forgive... I 
beg your pardon. 
I am always betray- 
ing my feelings,”’ 
he murmured, with 
penitence. ‘It is 
very clear that you 
are casting me off, 
Viola.”” 

*¢ If it is so clear, 
why trouble to talk 
about it ?” 

“Why do I? 
That you may con- 
tradict me. What 
have I done?”’ 

** Nothing.”’ 

“Then it 
been a dream.” 

She shrugged her 
bare shoulders with 
an indifference so 
evident that it 
might have been 
feigned. ‘Dream, 
caprice, folly—all 
three,” she said, 
still smiling. ‘* You 
must make up your mind to the fact that we 
cannot marry. You have an income of five 
thousand; I have three thousand. What can 
we do with eight thousand dollars a year. It 
is madness. Fora poor girl to marry a poor 
man is simply social suicide.” 

Smiling, she said these things without 
changing her expression of composure; she 
waved a fan of gauzy frills to and fro, and 
looked down at him with a little air of su- 
periority, 

‘* But if my uncle dies 
her victim. 

“Your uncle is not going to die. 
observed him carefully.” 

“You are positively malevolent, Viola. . 
remember oy 

‘* What would you have me remember? 
Do try to be sensible. Let us go back to the 
ball-room.”” 

They went away into the glare of the room 
where the dancing was going on, where the 
orchestra shrieked out a waltz, and myriads of 
perfumes cloyed the air. 
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*“‘Itis a delicious retreat,’ said Miss Ger- 
ard as she entered the little circular bower 
again. ’ 
*©Oh, you have been here before, I had 
fancied—but no matter. Men must be con- 
tent with little favors.” : 

«* You need not be,”’ she told him, looking 
up at his great hight and narrowing her 
glance with procative impudence. 

He laughed and twisted his blonde mous- 
tache. ‘* Well, have you made up your 
mind?” 





















































‘** I suppose so,”* she replied, wearily. « He 
is here to-night. It makes me sick to think 
of it.”” 

« All is well that ends well. . . 
enchanting to-night.”’ 

‘* Am 1?"’ she murmured, looking up in- 
to his face again. 

‘© More than that . . 
are going to give yourself to that old 

* Don’t think of 
it; I try not to. 
What must be must 
be,” she added, 
seriously. 

‘“*] know it must 
be; as if I hadn't 
advised it myself,” 
he said. “Of course 
it is impossible that 
you and I should 
marry; there is no 
use thinking of 
that.” 

‘*It is our mar- 
tyrdom,”” she told 
him, with a gesture of elation. ‘ Perhaps 
some day. ."” She broke off suddenly, 
relapsing into silence, looking like one who 
suffers from a hidden disease. 

“« Besides, he is a very presentable old fel- 
low.”” 

“Oh! presentable—yes, his tailors and 
haberdashers are good,’’ she exclaimed, in a 
tone of irritation. ‘I suppose one can't ex- 
pect everything with millions and millions.’ 

‘Well, as a husband he will be good 
enough, I dare say.” 

«‘ When I think of it I hate him.” 

‘* That will pass; get it over. 
with you. How old is he?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders—a trick she had 
which was incomparable. ‘¢ That is all so far 
off.” 

‘¢ Something may happen. 

*¢ Besides what ?"’ 

His sword-iike glance sheathed itself in the 
rapture of her smile; their eyes met, min- 
gled and swept the future together. 

«© You will never forget me, dear?’ she 
asked, with parted Jips. 

“Forget you! Do you realize the extent 
of my sacrifice? I give you up—for your 
own good. Do 
you realize what I 
lose?” 

‘*You shall not 
lose all,” whispercd 
Viola, with a catch 
in her breath. 

He kissed her 
and arose. << Ie 
would be rash to 
loiter here,’’ he 
said. ‘ The old 
fellow might see us Shtes 
—and suspect.” 

‘Shall I see you 
again to-night?”’ 
she asked, as they went forward toward the 
ball-room. 

“Tt is wiser not,’’ he said. * Are you go- 
ing to be alone to-morrow afternoon? I 
might get a cup of tea.’’ And they passed 
on. 
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“I consider this charming of you,’ 
marked the old man, as he entered 
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camellia-decked bower, at Miss Gerard’s side. 
‘¢ The favored man is almost always young.” 

«Ah! but that is not my ideal,’’ replied 
the enchanting voice of Viola. 

“Yet young Feverel and Leo Vincent—I 
have seen you here with them to-night.”” 

‘© Yes; but I feel atacit contempt for those 
idlers, deficient alike in character and in tal- 
ent, who waste their youth and their fortune 
on the pursuits of pleasure.” 

‘¢ Yet it is those men who as husbands 

She interrupted him with a charming ges- 
ture. Do not let us talk of them, but of 
ourselves,’’ she said. ‘*I cannot fancy marry- 


” 





ing Feverel—peevish and querulous. A hor- 
ror. Nor Leo Vincent. Think how roughly 
he would treat a woman. But witha 


” 


man of mature age 

‘You are perhaps right,’ he said, with a 
nervous twitching of his mouth, which was his 
habit. 

‘«* A grave man who takes life seriously, 
who has loftier ideals and higher aims than 
merely pleasure E 

‘*¢ Do you know such a man?”’ he asked. 

She shut her fan and turned her vagrant 
glance upon him with a soft appeal ; then she 
shrugged her beautiful shoulders again and 
let a little modulated note of laughter ring on 
her lips. 

«¢T have known one,”’ she said. 

‘* You would grace such a man’s life with 
the flower of your brilliant youth and beauty,” 














T He bicycle maid when for cycling ar- No girl on a yacht can partake of my ~ 
rayed, lot, ’ 
I have seen and my heart is still free, Her love would no happiness bring ; 
For how could the sight of a bloomerized I never did crave for a life on the 
fright wave, 
Be ever of interest to me? And her fad would impoverish a king. / — 
The girl on the dunes with the niblicks But Phyllis, fair pet of the racquet and net, Ya od 
and spoons, W hat heart can escape from your sway ? 
With the caddie to run on ahead, You reign like a queen at your court on the 
Has few fetching wiles after golfing for green, 
miles ; And there’s ** love’ in the game that you < Tn 
She is wearied and wilted and red. play. ‘ mae”. 
Earle H. Eaton. =e 


he said ardently. ‘* Viola—I may call you 
that--I can offer you as much as any man. 
You shall reign as a queen—if you will be my 
wife.”’ 

‘*I am not worthy of such honor. We 
women wish to be the secret inspirers of great 
men to great deeds. Could you read our 
hearts ss 

** And you love me?”’ 

She nodded, leaning against his shoulder, 
smiling perpetually, smiling to the verge of 
weariness, as they went out of the leafy seclu- 
sion into the brilliant ball-room beyond. 

They went away, and the white camellias 
closed their waxen lips and told no tales. 
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Am again by the sad-sounding sea. Iam 
I not exactly in the country, not exactly 
in the city. Iam at Newport. I enjoy 
Newport after a fashion, but sometimes I long 
for more latitude. I have often wondered 
why people did not build more sensible houses 
for these American watering places. A cas- 
tle or a palace is all very well in its way, but 
an enormous stone structure standing on 
a handkerchief of ground, with brilliant 
flowers like paroquets surrounding it, is not 
my idea of architectural beauty. 

Again, those ferocious stone castles, bleak 
and desolate, made of imitation rock, and 
standing out on the mildest of downs or sur- 
mounting the summit of a sand hill, are ludi- 
crous. I even admire much more, in the older 
part of the town, the quaint New England 
houses with trunk roofs and Colonial doors in 
damp and shady gardens, covered with vines 
and surrounded by elms. These are purely 
village, and would look as well in Harlem or 
Brooklyn as they do at Newport; but then, 
they are characteristic. The wharves and 
tumble-down, narrow streets are most interest- 
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ing. I never fail to spend an hour, generally 
on Sunday, in one of the old churchyards, 
and read the moss-grown inscriptions. The 
setting in these places is perfect, and even the 
near presence of a vicious trolley does not 
detract as much as one would suppose from 
the picture. 

As for everything else, it is a bore. Iam 
tired of polo. I get wearied listening to 
music at the Casino; I have given up dancing, 
and I am getting too dyspeptic for dinners. 
I play occasionally a few games of golf out at 
the Country Club, drive my break, and yacht. 
But I can do this much more to my comfort 
at less fashionable watering places. How- 
ever, all this talk of dress at Newport, as far 
as men are concerned, is much exaggerated. In 
fact, many men live in their flannels all day, 
and others put on a morning coat of serge, 
black or blue, a pair of duck trousers and a 
straw hat, and remain in this comfortable 
mufti until dinner time. Cycling and golf 
give an excuse for all-day mufti, so that really 
you seldom see a man in afternoon dress in 
August. Cotton ties are still popular, and 
pink and blue shirts. White and brown 
waistcoats are also much worn, but I have yet 
failed to see any man try to wear the extra- 
ordinary rigs which are exhibited at minor 
watering places. 

Mr. Van Alen drives in the afternoon very 
correctly in a white flannel suit, and Mr. Cush- 
ing wears a black serge coat with his duck 
trousers. I was asked yesterday what in some 
instance would seem a puzzler, and it was 
this: «¢ What should you wear at Newport, 
or at any other watering place in August, if 
you are invited to a four o'clock in the after- 
noon dance? I should answer, your morning 
black serge, white waistcoat and white duck 
trousers. It is impossible to put on, in this 
torrid climate, in midsummer, a frock coat and 
a top hat, unless you are going to be married 
or are going to church. 

One beauty—if I can use the word—about 
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Newport and the larger watering places, and 
summer towns and country retreats, where 
people of wide travel and culture live, is that 
you can practically do as you please. You 
are invited to a house, and you are rightly in 
Liberty Hall. You have no programme ar- 
ranged for you, and you are not obliged to 


visit, to goto a tea, or anything of the kind, if 


you do not choose, but you should make it 
your pleasure, as weil as your duty, to be 
agreeable, and an assistance in every way to 
your hostess. There is hardly any difference 
in the arrangement, except that being not 
compelled to go, your natural gallantry will 
make you the escort and the cavalier. 

I have been meditating upon the dancing. 
It is worth meditation and serious reflection. 
At Newport one dances in a rational manner, 
fast, as we did last winter, polka or waltz, but 
not that miserable two-step—the plebeian de- 
light of the ordinary country hotel. I hate 
the blaring music and the crash of the drum 
and cymbals. It is all too loud, too vulgar. 
Vulgarity has been my béte noir since I was 
a child. I feel compelled often to fall on 
my knees and thank heaven that I was born a 
little better than other men, and I do not con- 
sid~t myself a Pharisee. 
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I would rather wear a blouse and overalls, 
and live on three meals a day, and drink 
foaming lager beer out of a tin can under the 
shade of some city tree while resting from 
carrying bricks up to the top of a high build- 
ing, rather than be a middle-class person. The 
absolute workingman is an honest, good fel- 
low, the other is a beggar on horseback. I 
like individuality in people, but not overwean- 
ing individuality. There isa hall-matk which 
distinguishes the absolutely common man from 
the gentleman. I cannot tell what it is, but 
you can find it out yourself. 

For the rest, if I were humbly born and 
had aspirations, I should not despair. I should 
take a mental inventory, look over my dis- 
qualification and study my bad points. Then 
I should eradicate them gradually. I think 
that possibly in a little while, by care, I could 
make an excellent imitation. One must al- 
ways remember this, that even if one is not 
well born, it is the mind which is the princi- 


pai aid to refinement. I have knewn some of 


the humblest people to be refined in senti- 
ment, and consequently to reach a higher 
station with little trouble, and again, others 
so innately vulgar that it was impossible to do 
anything with them. 


A BILLETDOUX LOUIS XV. 
( Ballade.) 


Aper—a satiny rice, 
pP Hinting of violettes russes, 
Crest and a Latin device 
On love—for all lovers’ use ; 
Peint with a pale fleur-de-luce, 
Twin'd with a lover's-knot blae, 
Hand-writing delicate, loose, 
Such was the old billetdoux ! 


Reproach in language quite nice, 

** Amour ’’ and maint parole douce, 

Sighs to ** a heart made of ice,” 
Protests her wrath to reduce ; 


** Mignonne *—** ma mie ’’—and the ruse 


** Hopeless devotion yet true—" 
Pity at least to produce ! 
Such was the old billetdoux ! 


‘* Trésor,”’ ** ange adoré !’’—twice 


Dueis are mention’d—the deuce! 
Will nothing ever entice 

A glance ?—threats, love or abuse / 
Alas! naught it seems can induce 

Smilies or one brief rendez-vous— 
Cupid! I prithee a truce !— 

Such was the old bi'letdoux ? 


L’ENVOI 
Perfume, sighs, pale fleur-de-luce— 
The rhyme of the heart, voyez-vous / 
Love's toy and dainty excuse— 
Such was the old billetdoux ! 
Abbe Carter Goodloe 
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VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Ome family matters having obliged me to 
come and spend a few days in Vienna, in 
spite of the terrible heat which was any- 

thing but encouraging for such an expedition, I 
seized this occasion to drive out to Lainz, our 
Empress’s beautiful summer palace, which I 
had not visited since it was remodeled some 
time ago. I am absolutely enraptured with it, 
for it is the *‘ideal’’ of what the home of so 
perfect a bit of womanhood as the Empress 
should be. It is within easy driving distance 
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from the city, but yet when once one has 
passed the park gates the visitor could easily 
fancy herself to be in the wildest and most 
remote portions of a picturesque country. 
The park alone is a marvel, and merges into 
a deep green forest filled with wild flowers 
and singing birds. As to the gardens, they 
are unique of their kind. The “ Kaiserinn’” is 
passionately fond of flowers, and her collec- 
tions of lilies and other bulbous growths is 
simply superb. One corner of the pleasure 
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grounds is especially gorgeous, there a wide, 
crystal, clear brook tumbles among a wilder- 
ness of ferns and queerly shaped spiked reeds, 
and masses of brilliant blossoms perfume the 
air. 

This place is the Empress’s favorite retreat, 
where she comes to sit with her book, or even 
where her zither is placed on a low, folding 
bamboo table, when she wants to give forth 
some of the weird, unwritten melodies which 
she coaxes with such masterly skill from the 
Austrian national instrument. The inside of 
the Castle is fully worthy of the grounds 
around it. Although by no means bigoted, 
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the Empress is a very religious woman, and 
every morning she hears mass at six o'clock. 
When she is in Lainz, where there is no pri- 
vate chapel, this is the way that things are 
managed: In the great dining hall there is 
a gigantic mirror reaching from floor to ceil- 
ing ; this mirror, by pressing a hidden spring, 
revolves, and, turning upon itself, reveals a 
beautifully carved aitar all ready for mass. 
There the Empress’s Chaplain officiates in the 
presence of the entire household. The cere- 
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mony is a short but a very touching one, and 
no one belonging to Her Majesty’s ‘‘ entour- 


.? 


age’ would willingly miss this morning pray- 
er said in common. 

Very characteristic is the fashion in which 
Her Majesty’s bedroom is furnished. It isa 
huge apartment, high ceiled, and wainscoted 
with matchless carvings. At one end of the 
room stands the low, broad bed, surrounded 
by severe draperies of a somewhat dark hue, 
and facing it, at the opposite side, is an exquis- 
ite, life-sized pink marble statue of Niobe 
mourning her children. This masterpiece of 
a celebrated sculptor emerges from a won- 
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derful group of palms and of tropical plants, 
and throughout the night the statue and its 
miniature forest of feathery verdure are illum- 
inated in the softest and most artistic way pos- 
sible by a myriad of emerald-tinted globes, 
which shed a perfect radiance about them. 
Every time she wakes up, the ‘¢ Imperial 
Niobe’’ can watch from her bed this fairy- 
like picture, which reminds her, it 1s true, of 
her own bitter sorrows, but, if I may say it, in 
a chastened and etherealized manner. The 
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memory of her dead son never lJeaves her, 
whether by day or night, but still, the acute 
period of her grief has passed away, and she 
can now think of him without those tran- 
sports of despair, which for a long time en- 
dangered her reason. 

While on the subject of the late Crown 
Prince, I may as well take this occasion of 
replying in these columns to a question put to 
me ina letter which I received a short time 
ago from the Editor of Vogue. It appears 
that there pievails in America a general belief 
to the effect that the Archduke was in no way 
worthy of the bitter regrets which his untimely 
and tragic death aroused not only in the hearts 
of his parents, but also in those of all who 
knew him well, and a few remarks which 
I let drop on the matter in my letters to 
Vogue, excited, I am told, considerable sur- 
prise among the readers thereof. 

It is a pleasure to me to be enabled to do 
justice —if it be only a post-mortem justice— 
to a prince who, although possessed of some 
of the Hapsburg “ légéreté,*’ as far as pretty 
women were concerned, was the model of 
what a truly chivalrous, noble-hearted, scrup- 
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ulously honorable, courageous and whole- 
souled man of the world should be. “Un 
preux chevalier” is the denomination which 
suited him best, for his gallantry toward 
women was of that delicate and refined, as 
well as courteous, nature which never became 
offensive, and never forgot what is due to ab- 
solute **bon ton.” His entire life was 
wrecked by his marriage to an unlovable, 
sharp-tempered, capricious and unsympathetic 
wife, who made his home a dreary place in- 
deed to so warm-hearted a man. 

Rudolph and I were children together, and 
I may therefore be allowed to say that I knew 
him well, and that I am not now drawing an 
imaginary portrait of this remarkably gifted 
and interesting prince. A good and loving 
wife would have kept him at her side and 
made him thoroughly happy, but as it was, he 
yielded to the disappointments without number 
which he encountered on all sides from the very 
outset of his matrimonial venture, and finally 
gave his entire love and confidence to another 
woman. 
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This may be considered in the light of a 
misfortune, even in that of a sin, but it is 
surely not sufficient to stamp him asa thorough- 
ly bad man. He is not the only one who has 
thus erred, and the very manner of his death 
was the best proof that the burden of his fault 
had become too heavy for his straightforward 
conscience. When the catastrophe at Mayer- 
ling occurred, the more intimate details of the 
case were, in the measure of the possible, 
hushed up, and the public at large knew 
nothing else but that the Crown Prince had 
committed suicide in a peculiarly terrible 
fashion. I am certainly not the one to 
divulge secrets which have been kept so well 
and so long, but all that I can assert in truth 
is that Rudolph was the victim of a series of 
circumstances such as no novelist could ever 
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invent, and that to the very last, he remained 
one of the finest specimens of humanity 
which it has been my happy lot to meet in 
this sad world of ours. 

When I think of our ‘*Rudi’’ as I last 
saw him, suffering from a situation which had 
been created for him more through the sins of 
others than by his own, I find it in my heart 
to rejoice that he is now at rest, and the well- 
known lines of ** Sintram’’ occur involuntar- 
ily to me: 

“ Death comes to set thee free, 
Oh! meet him cheerily 
As thy true friend; 
And all thy fears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 
Thy penance end.”’ 
Baroness Wallsee. 


FOREIGN PERSONALS 


De Kotzebue, who has just been ap- 

M e  pvinted Russian Envoy to Wash- 
ington in the place of his brother- 

in-law, Prince Cantacuzene, is likely to add 
considerably tothe gaiety of the forthcoming 
season in our national capital. He is very rich, 
possessing large estates in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia, is very hospitable and, during the 
many years which he spent as first secretary of 
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the Muscovite Embassy at Paris, was renowned 
as being the most society-loving and ‘¢ mon- 
dain’’ of all the members of the corps diplo- 
matique. M. de Kotzebue is the grandson of 
the celebrated German writer, who entered the 
service of Alexander I. of Russia, was one of 
the authors of the Holly Alliance, and was as- 
sasinated at Mannheim in Germany as one of 
the principal foes to popular government. His 
son, the father of the newly appointed Envoy 
at Washington, was the private secretary of 
old Prince Gortchakoff, to whom M. de 
Kotzebue owes his first step in the diplomatic 
service of the Czar. 

Another addition to the corps diplomatique 
at Washington, will be M. Maurice Trubert, 
who has been appointed Secretary to the 
French Embassy. He is a son of an eminent 
French politician of monarchical views, who 
was closely associated with the Duc de 
Broglie. M. Trubert, in spite of his ‘* bour- 
geois ” name, has left behind him a very pleas- 
ant reputation in the exclusive Society of 
Vienna, where he spent several years, be- 
ing esteemed not only as a clever aiplomat, 
but also on account of his delicate literary 
tastes, his volume of poems, entitled ‘* Réves 
et Realités,” meeting with great success in the 
salons and boudoirs of the Austrian capital. 

Lord George Fitzgerald, registered at the 
Hotel Brunswick, is a brother of the late Duke 
of Leinster, and still in mou ning, therefore, for 
his lovely sister-in-law, the Duchess, who died 
last spring at Nice. He is employed in the 
Colonial Service, and at the present moment 
holds the office of private secretary to Sir 
Henry Blake, the Governor of Jamaica. He 
is thirty-three years of age, and is an Etonian 
as well as an Oxford graduate. 

Sir Dyce Duckworth, registered at the Fifth 
Avenue during the past week, is one of the 
shining lights of the medical profession in 
England, and an honorary physician to the 
Prince of Wales. He bears a name famous 
in the naval history of Great Britain, and 
well known inthe West Indies. His title 
comes to him by virtue of the knighthood 
which was conferred upon him at the time 
of his presidency of the Royal College of Phy- 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 
ee 
PICNIC AND CLAM-BAKE FROCKS—TOILETTES 
OF WOMEN WHIPS—ACTIVITY OF THE LION 
HUNTERS — KNICKERS AND A COSTUME 
TRANSFORMATION 


O stock-broker works harder to get in 
his bid than the Society woman to 
place her entertainments successfully 

in line without running afoul of Mrs. X—, 
Y— or Z, and risking a calamitous collision. 
Days and nights of disquietude intervene, 
smothered in smiles and polite diplomatic 
investigations. In a limited Society, a halt- 
dozen matrons, each bent on getting the best 
for themselves, and keeping their plans quite 
secret from their con-soeurs, may create a 
pretty stiff social panic, and turn the ball—or 
dinner market—into a Zoo of the liveliest de- 
scription. A very astute game goes on when 
the foreign Lion is to be caught. The parons 
file up in deadly earnest. To be checkmated 
is the great horror of each palpitating corsage. 
Enemies must be encountered in this silk and 
satin world, and. the battle has to be fought 
with very soft gloves indeed ; but mark, you 
may load your gloves with whatever you like, 
and hurt as much as you can, provided they 
do not rip or tear, or expose the ugly hand 
beneath. 

All the chatelaines are briskly looking after 
their innings, and who can keep a sharper 
lookout than a well-trained woman of the 
world? The machinery of the famous Give- 
and-Take engine is running at its swiftest, 
its smoothest, its best, and well-seated on the 
rails of pleasure. Newport's «¢ flyer””’ wears 
the proud motto ** Je ne deraille pas,’’ and is 
very sure of her pice for a fortnight longer 
at least, while the crowds aboard have no fear 
for life or limb, but abandon themselves to 
the gay ‘‘ rapide ” bound to land them safely 
coute qui codte. Faith and inclination work 
miracles, while experience in things great or 
small is ever the most valuable helper and 
wonder-worker. Indeed, the evidences of 
wonder-working are constantly cropping up, 
and viewing it in the light of dressing well 
and fitly, the subject is not untimely. 

Poets are born, not made. The men or 
women who enter the world with the gift of 
dressing perfectly are as rare as the poets— 
gifted beings, who triumph over the lesser 
works of art, as geniuses outshine the plod- 
ders and mike them look dull and lifeless in 
comparison. Listening to the fascinating 
strains of Gillet’s Ballerine at the Casino, the 
other morning, and observing across the lawn 
a certain comme il faut group of six pretty 
women and good-looking men, one face was 
very familiar. I remembered her as the new 
womin when she first stepped into this mil- 
lionaire harbor, a very so-so craft; and I re- 
member her gaucheries, and the screeching 
discords of color, and the general look of new 
paint that made one’s eyes ache. But a few 
years have done wonders, so adaptable is the 
American woman, pliable as molten glass ; 
and when cooled oft by custom, habit and 
education, by contact and the friction of crit- 
icis n, she turns out a lovely bit of bric-a-brac, 
pleasurable to the eye and desirable to add to 
one’s drawing-room. The grace of beautiful 
clothes comes through perseverance in putting 
them on. She may not walk ‘*in beauty, 
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like the night, of cloudless climes and starry 
skies.” That needs the help of generations 
gently bred, c’est de race. But, passing you 
on the drive, your vis-a-vis at a dinner, she is 
surprisingly au fait, as well as lovely, and 
you are really startled to count back the short 
tume it took for this transformation. 

What fine whips the women have become! 
Among the smart set it is the exception to 
find one who cannot skilfully drive from one 
to four horses with grace and finish. What 
tenue! The daintiest of frocks in the morn- 
ing, grande toilette in the afternoon, the white- 
gloved hand with wrists and fingers of steel, 
the whip held in the air, the mettlesome pair 
or four-in-hand jingling their harness as 
they fly over the smooth roads. Asthe stream 
of carriages turns toward the Country Club, 
Mrs. Henry Clews looks a dream in white, 
her broad-brimmed hat bending with nodding 
roses. Mrs, Victor Sorchon in nasturtium- 
yellow batiste and yellow hat, dashes by 
handling the reins in capital style. Mrs. 
Cushing follows, exceedingly pretty in a lace- 
trimmed white gown. Mrs. Tinker in a 
white and pink chiné silk, with small bonnet. 
Very handsome is Mrs. Charles Oelrichs in 
white alpaca, finely checked in pink, with 
touches of black satin ribbon on bodice. A 
small rustic bonnet in straw, with large black 
satin bow, gives just the finish to this becom- 
ing toilette. Mrs. Ogden Goelet looks ex- 
ceedingly mignonne in her Trianon hat, half 
hidden under a very chic clover-green faille 
coaching umbrella. Glimpses of a pretty 
French plaid silk bodice, white, green and 
black, leave a cool sense of pleasing tone- 
harmony as ‘she disappears. 

Dinners are as plentiful as swallows under 
the eaves, and it taxes the most luxurious 
wardrobe to keep the da capo movement from 
too frequent a repetition. Lovely entire lace 
overdresses, woven expressly into the Paquin 
form, are the most effective gowns of the sea- 
son, as they have all one richness that lace 
alone can give, combined with the beauty of 
design showing charmingly over the colored 
satins. The empiécements match the lace of 
the skirts, beautifying the décolleté bodices, 
and setting off the jewels most fitly. 

At the last subscription ball, pink, blue, 
white and yellow gowns were pretty evenly 
distributed among the young dancing set. 
Miss Alice Preston was a picture in white satin 
and pink chiffon sleeves, Miss Gammell 
charming in pink satin, Miss Eustis lovely in 
pink silk, Miss Consuello Vanderbilt most be- 
witching in an exquisitely-made blue satin, 
while her attractive cousin, Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, never looked better than in her 
lovely gown of primrose silk. Mrs. Jack 
Astor was ravissante in a salmon satin frock 
with tulle sleeves. White brocades and satins 
were as numerous as pearl necklaces. Every- 
body wears at least one string of pearls. 

Picnics and clam-bakes give occasion for 
the freshest, prettiest frocks imaginable, and 
the season for that sort of thing having begun, 
the men are not chary of compliments. The 
gowns are mostly as they should be, of cotton 
fabrics, beautifully made, and séante to a de- 
gree. Some of the white Oxfords have pink, 
yellow, or blue silk facings, to the revers, etc. 
The becomingness is beyond words. The 
white skirts have a deep plait on one side, in 
front, held down below the waist by three 
large pearl buttons, coat size. The double 
veil, brown grenadine, next the face, over 
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which is a white one, is the customary thing. 
The face beneath becomes perfectly unrecog- 
nizable, which .in some cases is no great mis- 
fortune. One very pretty Tuscan hat, of the 
Bretonne shape, with drooping fall of yellow 
Bretonne lace, was trimmed with gigantic 
sweet-peas, in richest hues of velvet, crim- 
sons, red-purples, orange and pink. 


WATERING-PLACE NOTES 
BALL AND DINNER GOWNS 


Or ball gowns this summer the young 
girls seem to have a penchant for white 
satin, the ivory-tinted shades of which 

are so becoming. A pretty gown of this 
kind, worn recently at a watering place by a 
débutante, was of a warm cream tint, made 
with a wide skirt, cut with many gores and 
fitting perfectly at the hips. The low corsage 
was a ‘*baby waist’’ of the satin, covered 
with cream white chiffon, with a wide band 
of white and gold passementerie crossing the 
bust from shoulder to shoulder, and with belt 
of the same. The sleeves were immense 
butterfly wings of chiffon, dotted with gold 
and kept in place by fine wires. The passe- 
menterie defined the neck at the back, and 
the belt at the back was finished with a white 
and gold bow. 

Another of the charming ball gowns noted 
was of pale pink satin, the gored skirt of 
which was trimmed with scarfs of yellow 
tulle, beginning at the waist line and gath- 
ered in near the bottom of the skirt under 
bunches of pink roses. The low-cut waist of 
pink satin was embroidered in gold, and there 
was a Marie Antoinette fichu of yellow tulle, 
which partially veiled the shoulders and was 
tied in front in a loose bow. The puffed 
sleeves of pink satin were short and finished 
by a band of gold passementerie 

Brocades and chiné silks, with their misty 
clusters of colored flowers, are favorite fabrics 
for dinner gowns. A beautiful one of pale 
mauve brocade was superbly trimmed with 
panels of Venetian point lace, embroidered 
with very small diamonds, or what appeared 
to be diamonds. The corsage was trimmed 
bolero fashion, with Venice point, embroidered 
in the same glittering way, and the ornaments 
worn were diamonds and amethysts. 

Yellow is a favorite color of the season, 
and not a few of the handsomest evening 
gowns are in deep golden tints rather than the 
more delicate yellows of last year. A hand- 
some matron, gowned in satin of a Spanish 
gold tint, the skirt and corsage trimmed with 
lovely old lace yellowed by time, and caught 
here and there with garlands of autumn 
leaves, the brown shades preponderating, 
made a picture of gracious beauty not easily 
to be forgotten. 


Lord Playfair, staying at the Windsor on 
his way through to Boston to pay his annual 
visit to the relatives of his wife, who is the only 
daughter of S. H. Russell, of our American 
Athens, has recently vacated his post of Lord- 
in-waiting to the Queen on the withdrawal 
from office of the Liberal administration, to 
which he belonged. Lord Playfair was Post- 
master-General under Mr. Gladstone, and is 
much liked at Court, owing to his former as- 
sociation with the Prince-consort, whose gentle- 
man usher he was, likewise serving as professor 
of chemistry to the Prince of Wales. 
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This Girl 


was old enough | 
Zito know better | 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 


that the 
bolt is Ww 9 


marked , 
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) SKIRT BINDINGS. 


as the skirt. 


Send for samples, showing labels and ma- 
terial, to the S. H. &M. Co., P. O. Box 699, 
New York City. 


DISTRESSING 





cations of CuTicuRa (ointment), and mild doses 
of CuricurA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier) 


Gti 


The kind that lasts as long | Warm baths with Curtcura Soap, gentle appli- | J 


DISEASES 


OF THE : vA y WN 
SKIN Yi © Fine CHINA © ORF | « 
Si, , RICH CuTGLASS “?) 
Instantly | @) 
Ss 
Relieved R' CUT GLAS 
and 


, Our strictly moderate prices 
Speedily (Yj prevail in. our Cut Glass De- 
Cured by | Bj partment—the same as through- | 
out our entire store. You can 


| Z@ make your selections here from 
the largest stock in the city, 
| B@ and save 25 per cent. 


Sreepy Cure TREATMENT.— | Would you like our Illus- 
trated Catalogue No. 5-F? 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- | )} 50-52 W 22nd AYs NEw 40) ,4,4 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Portsr 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


|) 170 Bellevue Ave, Newport, R.1. 








**S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 














Perfumes 


In Twelve 
Exquisite Odors, 
Delicate, 
Lasting, 


WM. RIEGER, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


J Ask for it at all first-class 
drugand dry goods stores, 


‘ MARSHALL FIELD & CO 
Sole Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Use Wm. Rieger’s Transnarent Crysta! Soap. 
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Bites and | Sills. 
CHAFING, PRICKLY-HEAT, 













Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
y firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t *“* down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights. 

No. 10.— Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
_ No. 30.—Heavy. 
Width, 64 inches. 
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Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy is 
stamped 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather is = A PER RFECT Co RSET | 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum = 


TOILET POWDER. 


Be sure to get ** Mennen's.” 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 

Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 
AND 

THe Dunvap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., »>New York. 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


M@@ Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


Patterns 
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Pattern of this figure complete soc. 
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|_MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


| 
The Pansy | 


pared ul ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL = 
ye ay AUTHORITIES. A 8KIN TONIC. = CorsetC m | 
Positively relieves Chafed Skin, = om- 
Prickly Heat, si nburn, etc. Cures = 
Eczema a: d kindred wos a. Ne- = pany, for 
lighttul after shaving akes the = 
skin smooth and healthy yee - over 29 
ng fies the compleaion. FOR INFANTS = 
F eel) AND ADULTS. At wy a by= years at 
Waeeweee! mail, 25 cents. Send for | pp 4 
LOG ABUTS sample (name this paper). FREE. |= I I 9 4 
S-2AssS GERHARD MENNEN CO., = Broadwey, 
NEWARK, N. J. = 
= have re. | 
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903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 


Odors from Perspiration, New Vork. 


SPEEDILY RELIEVED BY 





Packer’s Tar Soap bestest, KAFFEEBROD. 


orale Speed Cubes is nourishing, supporting, up- 


THE PANSY CorseTCOorPANy 


** It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and | building. It isthe long-sought breaktast and supper | 


its use is really delightful."’"— Journal of Health, N. Y. 





| and coffee cause nervousness, Samples free at our 


All Druggists, or Packer Mfg. Co., 81 Fulton St., N.Y. | fiavitu‘rcop coo Fifth Avenue. 
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beverage for children, and for adults in whom tea | 


quarters at | 


3 E. 19th Street, New York. 
Se nd for sample copy of the Improved L’ Art 
de la Mode. 





Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 
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Oporle Antis 


Dre 96 Shick 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal tar product.) 


odorless, healthful, harm- 
The Only less and positive deodorant 
—————— for Dress Shields, etc. 

soothing, healing, anti- 
A New septic ° “ 


Remed for scalding, chafing and 
y all skin irritations of Infants 
. or Adults 
Infinitely Saperior to Talcam Preparations. 











Shields and powder at all notion counters. Al! 
q druggists keep the powder. Sainple box of pow 
der or pair of Shields mailed for 25¢. 


New York Shield Co. ,166 Greene St.,N.Y. 
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Oh! if | onty had her 


complexion! Why, it is easily obtained. 








Use Pozzont’s COMPLEXION POWDER. 
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Fig. 1612—White satin dinner gown, with 
garniture, Epaulettes of white satin, embroid- 
ered 1n jet. 

Fig. 1618—Suggested arrangement for os- 
trich plumes. 

Fig. 1615—Batiste gown, trimmed with 


écru lace and black satin ribbon, 
Fig. 1613—Bodice of white silk, spotted 


with black. The left side finished with a 
succession of little bows. 

Fig. 1617—Spotted swiss over silk, with 
surplice fronts. 
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Fig. 1616—Brown and tan cross-bar silk, 
with sleeves of dark brown satin. Yoke and 
pointed epaulettes of écru lace. 

Fig. 1610—Chiné silk costume, trimmed 
with lace edge. Front view will be published 
in Vogue of 5 September. 

2 


Fig. 1614—Embroidered lawn over silk. 
Lace net in écru, black or white (according to 
colors of lawn and silk) form Eton fronts, 
girdle and puff sleeves over same silk as that 
used for skirt and bodice. Figured lace edg- 
ing for epaulettes, 























IVORY SOAP 


99 +400 PURE 


Keep the refrigerator clean. 


Soap (it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, cutlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold 


water and wipe dry. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti, 


SUMMER RESORTS 


THE HALCYON. 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
MILLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co.,N. Y. 


p Burlt, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has 
no equal anywhere in quiet ele- 
ance or natural location, Eleva- 
@-tion 1,000 ft. Unique in desi 
«*' ideal in management (new t is 
= season), perfect cuisine, beautiful 
see,<) drives, charmin ed with scen- 
ery lke rural Enzland. Rates re- 
duced to $4 per day and upwerds. 
Special by the season. 2 1-4 hours 
from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 
Special Parlour Car to hotel leaves N. Y. On 3:45 P. M. 
train. Fridays and Saturdavs 
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Use hot water, a cake of Ivory | 






Your 


whenever a 


**SEARCH LIGHT 


List price $5.00. 


| THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 
formation Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 
health and pleasure resorts of America 
can be obtained free; also information 
regarding principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 

We havea great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to con- 
sult them before laying out your route. 

A copy of the Illustrated Catalegue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Centrai 
Station, New York. 
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THE QUEEN OF PERPUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par ‘excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“No. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agenta. 


ride a wheel in the dark, ¢. ¢. unless you put the 


you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you ‘wish—and 
safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, forty feet. 
nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. 

All cycie dealers’ will acknowledge that it is the only 
perfect light, but if they won’t supply you, write us. 


olen en Brass (o., 


What chimney to use for | 


| your burner or lamp ? 
T he “Index to Chim- 
neys ” tells, 
Write Geo 
|Co, P ittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 


neys. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
or 19 Murray St.,N. Y. 
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DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 


‘U.S. Agents, NO ROSIN. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y. 
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Far Women 


from 
Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of | 
ladies of New 


York, Baltimore, | 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other | 
American cities, originally published | 
| in Vogue and now gathered into one | 


volume. 
New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
mdccexciv 
This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
tlate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 220 
Fourth Avenuc, New York. 





Heaith s own roses may be placed in woman's | 


cheeks by one of the great antiseptics, 


8-A-N-A-D-O0-R Skin Soap. 
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DYSPEPSIA ceccce 
** Pabst Mait Extract, The 
*Best* Tonic isa remedy | have 
found always gives pertect satis- 
faction to my patients where a 
tonic is indicated, and especiall 
in dyspepsia or any form of indi- 
gestion. Having been a ‘dyspep- 
tic’ myself, | can truly say 1 
never found a tonic that gave me 
so much benefit for the short 
time | have used it, and | am 
fully convinced it isin every sense 
THE ‘Best’ TONIC in the mar- 
ket."—De W H Mose.ey Sparta. Wis 
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Boy or Girt Can Use It. 





New-born babies often have their tender skins 
inflamed by the use of impure soaps. Always 


soothing, cooling and healing is 





8-A-N-A-D-O0-B Skin Soap. 









































































































LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) . 


PRINCESS STEPHANIE SNUBS A PRINCE WITHA A 
YACHT RESULT—YACHTING TOILETTES SEEN 
AT COWES——THE PASSING OF BREAKFASTING 
TOGETHER 


over, and Goodwood nothing but a 

dim memory; we shall all be dis- 
persed, some in Germany, taking those abom- 
inations known as the ‘‘ waters,’* some in 
Norway and Sweden, while to my mind the 
most fortunate of us will be established in 
some country house in the northern portion 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s dominions, 
awaiting the advent of Ste. Grouse, and ab- 
sorbed in the all-important topic of discus- 
sion, as to the condition of the moors. 

What shall I say about Cowes this year 
save that it was very smart, very exclusive, 
and conspicuous for the absence of Ameri- 
cans, and, indeed, of foreigners in general? A 
phenomenally large number of black-bailings 
took place at the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
some of the pillings being almost inexplica- 
ble, while a mild sensation was created by 
the conduct of Prince Bathiany, who was so 
much disgusted by the snubbing which he 
received from the widowed Austrian Crown 
Princess, that he suddenly scratched his 
boat, the Stephanie, named after the Arch- 
duchess, for all the races in-which she had 
been entered, and sold her for a mere song 
to a Frenchman, on condition that he would 
take her away at once, Rather an unchiv- 
alrous and ungallant way to act, is not it? 

‘* Step,’” as everybody called the frisky 
Crown Princess, a sobriquet stated to owe its 
origin to our future king, who is very fond 
of providing people with nicknames, was 
very much to the fore, and one of the most 
dashing figures at.the tea parade which took 
place every afternoon in the Squadron Castle- 
Gardens. It is for this function that the 
prettiest dresses are reserved at Cowes, and as 
Royalty, as well as its imperial guests, usually 
put in an appearance about that time, every 
one may be said to be at their best. The 
Archduchess, whose taste in dress is unim- 
peachable, aroused the admiration of all true 
‘*connaiseurs ’* and ‘** connaisseuses’’ in 
such matters, by the diversity and chic 
of her adjustments. Her ‘ Britannia’’ 
yachting suit was especially pretty. It was 
built in white linen, the seams of the skirt 
double-sewn-over at each side ; the two over- 
sewn pieces were strapped up near the waist 
with blue linen, fastened across with giit but- 
tons; the sleeves were full and wide to the 
elbows, whence there emerged long cuffs fin- 
ished with bands of blue, adorned by more 
gilt buttons. The white linen vest was 
barred by pointed bancs of dark blue, and the 
little, short, trim jacket was turned back 
with blue. A dark blue ribbon belt, a deep 
sailor collar outlined with white and brought 
down to a point below the shoulders, the 
Royal Squadron pennant being embroidered 
on each point,a boatswain’s whistle and cord, 
anda jaunty sailor’s cap, comp‘eted this very 
becoming get-up. 

For cruising on board a yawl, a cutter, or 
a schooner, a rough serge jacket is added to 
this costume, and a dark blue serge man-of- 
war's cap is worn, and prudence requires that 
a mackintosh cloak should be also taken 
along, for .these fast-sailing boats have a 
great capacity for knocking about the water 
as they career through it, thus endangering 
the dainty colors of the fair wearer’s dress. 
A very pretty yachting toilette which I ad- 
mired at Cowes last week, was planned as 
follows: The plainskirt was of rough white 
serge, and the corsage was a sweet little 
mess-jacket bordered all round with a row 
of tiny, little gilded mess-buttons. The vest 
was of crimson and white striped ‘* beurre 
de soie.”” The burgee of the wearer’s yacht 
and the pennant of the Royal Squadron were 
embroidered in silk and gold on either side 
of the collar, and on the white serge cap 
shone a gold and enamel anchor, whereon 
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the yacht’s name was inscribed in letters of 
diamonds. 

One afternoon Archduchess Stephanie ap- 
peared at the tea parade in a frock which 
deserves a few words of description, for it 
was certainly very much outof the common. 
The material of which it was made was a 
sort of very thick soft silk, dull and with- 
out any lustre at all, and the color was a 
pale, almost evanescent fog-gray. The skirt 
was hemmed all around with a band of gray 
velvet, on which was painted by hand a life- 
like flight of sea-swallows. This original 
trimming was repeated on the sleeves and 
collar in narrower stripes. ‘The hat, a gray 
straw sailor, had a very low crown, sur- 
rounded by a string of the same little birds 
set in zigzag, while the sunshade was of 
gray gauze, covered with Valenciennes lace, 
and also adorned with sea-swallows. The 
shoes and gloves were of white suéde leather, 
and at her throat the gay Stéphanie wore a 
large cluster of sea-thistles and sea-pinks. 

Gulf will take up every available moment 
of our spare time till the opening of the 
shooting season. It is a form of sport pecul- 
iarly suitable to women, and to my mind no 
more picturesque sight can be imagined than 
a handsome girl standing poised for the 
three-quarter shot. The pose is peculiarly 
one that lends itself to grace, and the con- 
centration on the object in view—that little 
hole on the green—absorbs the faculties so 
fully that the result is to add to the posture 
the attraction of intelligence. 

A new feature of country-house life in 
England, which may interest Vogue's read- 
ers, is the abandonment of the old-fashioned 
country-house breakfast, formerly one of the 
most important functions of the day, and at 
which everyone was expected to be present, 
as well as atthe family prayers which imme- 
diately preceded the meal, and which were 
remarkable for the distinction drawn be- 
tween the servants and their masters, the 
former being made to kneel with their faces 
turned toward the wall, while the latter, as a 
rule, performed their devotions with their 
faces turned toward the well-stocked break- 
fast table. Nowadays people breakfast, for 
the most part, in their own rooms in large 
country houses, and the innovation is as 
grateful to men agit is to women. ‘The av- 
erage human being cannot be cheerful at all 
hours, and breakfast time is the moment 
par excellence when we are not. The 
probability is that we have had too much 
sleep or too little,and many of us have, more- 
over, a tendency to brood at breakfast and 
feel annoyed at any unfortunate mortal who 
breaks the silence. ‘Then fora woman, it is 
unpleasant to be placed opposite to some 
large window through which the sun shines 
brightly, and this invariably happens when we 
come down late, as we always do, unpunctu- 
ality being our forte. It is also rather de- 
pressing to find a large number of well-dressed 
people eating fish with gloomy faces and no 
fish knives, and to be obliged to sit down 
without saying good morning, or else to 
extend this civility to the company all round 
—it is hard to say which is the more disagree- 
ableof the two. No, the breakfast of old is 
nota pleasant meal, and I, for one, do not 
regret its abolition. Ermyntrude. 

London, August, 1895. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


Clever design for a whiskey glass is 

A one of conventional size and shape 

and of fine quality. Ata point just 

above the highth usually reached by the 

most convivial is a fine engraved line, and 

just above this is the figure of a little pig 
delicately sketched on the glass. 

The warning is evident, and brave indeed 
must be the drinker who would overstep this 
boundary and call forth the humor of the 
assemblage. 

A parasol of a most chaste design is one 
recently made to order at a private factory in 
Paris fora New York belle. It is very much 
bowed in shape, almost, when opened, like a 
hemisphere. The stick, not more than an 
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inch in diameter, is of wood, painted green 
to look like malachite. A brilliantly cut 
white crystal ball, not too large, is attached 
to the end of the handle by a gold serpent 
having emerald eyes. The silk covering of 
rich quality is an emerald green shaded with 
navy blue, which combination is most fashion- 
able, and susceptible of being worn with 
various costumes. 

A practical and becoming bicycle skirt is 
made as follows: It combines all the advan- 
tages of a divided skirt without the unsightli- 
ness of such a garment when one is obliged 
to dismount from the wheel. A pair of very 
full bloomers, made either of the material to 
match the skirt or of china silk, pongee or 
brilliantine, and a well-made and fitted skirt 
to the tops of the shoes; these are the re- 
quisites. 

The back seam of the skirt is securely 
sewed to the back seam of the bloomers. 
The bloomers fasten with buttons and bu:ton- 
holes up the front like a pair of trousers, and 
the skirt neatly fastens under a well-stitched 
lap or buttons through this lap and is attached 
to the ieft side front seam. The corres- 
ponding front seam contains the pocket, 
making it easy of access. ‘This arrangement 
has the advantages of the divided skirt be- 
hind, as ic follows the lines of the bloomers 
when one is mounted, and can not in conse- 
quence come in contact with the running 
gear of the wheel ; and still, when the rider 
dismounts the fullness of the sides of the 
skirt fall over the back seam and thus hides 
the bloomer effect. As the front of the skirt 
is conventional, there being no machinery in 
front of a bicycle to necessitate any further 
adaptation, a woman is most becomingly, 
modestly and practically attired for this pur- 
pose, whether mounted or dismounted. 

So many riders complain of their skirts 
blowing up, which is not alone unsightly 
but dangerous. One way to obviate this 
difficulty is to have the skirt faced with a 
dark shade of marbieized cloth, such as is 
used in kitchens for tables, dressers, etc.—of 
course one would choose a plain piece with- 
out the marble effect. If the skirt is many 
times stitched through it gives it sufficient 
body to resist the wind. « It is very little in 
weight, and the smooth surface prevents en- 
tanglement with the running gear. 

Another contrivance which has been 
thoroughly tested, and for one whose skirt is 
already made, is to securely sew the ends of a 
strip of elastic, six inches long and one inch 
wide, to the lining of the skirt (a few 
stitches may include the outside) at the 
place where it meets the top buckle of one’s 
legging on each side. Then take two pieces 
of hat elastic, each five inches long ; slip each 
one through each elastic band already at- 
tached to the skirt and secureiy sew the ends 
of this narrow elastic together, thus making 
aloop. This loop should beslipped through 
the top buckle straps of the legging on each 
side before starting toride. This gives plenty 
of freedom, both when on and when oft 
the wheel, all being elastic, and it is impossi- 
ble for the skirt to blow about and it is not 
an obstruction even when walking. 


READY-MADE COSTUMES FOR 
LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Verything in the way of dress for chil- 
KE dren is now to be had ready-made, 


of excellent material, good cut, and 
put together with minutest attention to de- 
tails, and with delightful variety as to mate- 
rials and trimmings. It no longer pays to 
have one’s children’s clothes made at home, 
as the following prices amply show. 

For little boys of from two to four years 
are shown several varieties of kilt suits in 
one piece. For morning wear in the coun- 
try they are made of pink or blue gingham 
in checks or stripes, plaited fronts and backs, 
with large collars and belts trimmed with 
white edging. The prices for these simple 
suits are $1.65 and $1.90. 

Another variety, sold for $2.65, is of striped 
galatea, red, blue or tan on white, with collar 
and cuffs of plain color, and imitation blouse 


front of white lawn, with worked edge down 
the front. One-piece kilt suits of white 
piqué, box-plaited back and front, belted in; 
and with pointed sailor collar trimmed with 
handsome embroidered ruffle, are offered for 
$4.75. Others more elaborately trimmed 
are $6.75. 

Pretty and serviceable sailor kilt suits were 
seen, of brown linen, with collar and cuffs of 
white piqué or red galatea, for $2.85. The 
sailor suits, it is hardly necessary to say, have 
all wide open collars and-shields. Knicker- 
bocker suits in great variety and of washable 
materials are shown for from $2.25 up to 
$3.50. 

Pretty little suits for boys going out of kilts, 
consisting cf knee breeches and short jackets 
of smooth ribbed blue serge, prettily trimmed 
with narrow black soutache braid, may be had 
for $3.75, in sizes from three to six years. 

Medium weight linen duck is made up in 
charming suits with knee breeches and high- 
necked open jackets. They are also made 
with long trousers if desired. Regular sailcr 
suits of dark navy-blue serge, with long trous- 
ers, and navy emblems embroidered in sleeves 
and vest piece, come at $8 and $9.50. Col- 
lars and vest pieces of white piqué or duck 
come separately, and may be alternated with 
the dark ones as desired. 

Many of the boys’ suits have vest pieces 
buttoning inside of the jacket, which may 
be removed to give place to shirt-waists or 
loose blouses, or pretty little vests of white 
or striped piqué, all of which are sold sepa- 
rately. 

Some charming new models are shown in 
dresses for little girls from two to six years 
old. Pretty checked ginghams, red and 
white, blue and white, and pale pink and 
white, made Mother Hubbard style, with 
yokes of puffings and insertion, with bertha 
frill falling over full sleeves, and embroidered 
collar and cuffs, are to be had for $2.65 for 
two years, $3.25 for four years, and $3.75 
for six year sizes. Another kind is of dotted 
dimity, white or in colors, with yoke formed 
of box plaits and insertion, cuffs and collar 
of insertion and edging, and double shoulder 
frills falling over the wide sleeves. The 
skirt is finished with a five-inch hem. 

Another new style of dress is made of 
striped gingham with guimpe of sheer 
muslin and insertion, and low waist 
pointed and bordered with ruffle, or shoul- 
der cape of the gingham edged with tor- 
chon lace. The sleeves are puffed to 
the elbow and finished with lace-trimmed 
ruffle. The skirt is plain. The prices asked 
are $3.30, $3.75 and $4.25 ; ages from two 
to six years. There is an infinite variety in 
these dresses, both in material and make up, 
but they are all inexpensive when the trim- 
mings and the nameless charm and dainti- 
ness of these tiny frocks are considered. 
Guimpe waists, to be worn with low-cut 
frocks, are a necessary addition to a little 
girl’s wardrobe, and these are shown in 
many fanciful fashions. When made of 
fine lawn, with clusters of tucks and inser- 
tion forming full, round or square yokes, and 
with full sleeves drawn in at the wrist with 
band of insertion and worked ruffle, they cost 
$1.48 for two year size, and $1.65 for four 
and six years. 

Another kind, of finest nainsook with 
solid embroidered yoke, and with neck, yoke 
and sleeves trimmed on the edge with bead- 
ings through which ribbons are run, are 
marked a little higher, $3 being the price of 
the two, four and six year size, and $3.50 
for eight and ten year size. A_ simple 
guimpe of fine cambric, with tucked yoke 
and edging on sleeves and collar, may be 
purchased for from 68 cents up to 98 cents, 
according to size. 

Little girls’ blouses are of lawn, nainsock 
or linen, and are variously made. Those 
with wide, turned-back sailor collartrimmed’ 
with lace or embroidered ruffle, and ruffles 
down the fronts, with full sleeves and wide 
cuffs trimmed to match, cost from $2.65 up 
to $4, according to size. Very pretty onés 
are made of colored lawns and dimities, and 
range in price from 65 cents to $1.50. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 
HOYT ’S THEATRE 


‘| He season has begun with a play en- 
titled Other People’s Money, at the 
above theatre. A good many thea- 

trical seasons begin with other people’s 
money, and go on as long as that money 
lasts. When it is gone the real enterprise 
of the management begins, and is displayed 
in connection with salaries, hotel and print- 
ers’ bills, and railway passenger agents, for 
which money of their own is not forthcom- 
ing. It is sincerely to be hoped that money 
other than Mr. Charles Dickson’s own is 
backing Mr. Towne’s play of Other People’s 
Money. 

A better cash distributor than this com- 
edy (?) is hardly likely to face the footlights 
this season, and it is tolerably safe to say, that 
played exactly as it is now, it would make 
away with Li Hung Chang’s $500,000,000, 
and set him borrowing Rocketeller’s $180,- 
000,000, if it went on long enough in 
various parts of the world. Mr. Edward 
Owing Towne stimulates the early inspector 
of his programme by a maxim, or an immoral 
reflection possibly, from the writings of Con- 
fucius or La Rochefoucauld (I don’t remem- 
ber itin either myself, but candidly admit 
that I have not completely absorbed either 
author) to the effect that—‘** There is noth- 
ing so good as money,and no money so good 
as other people’s.”” Mr. Towne may be 
right, but the phrase as a text for a stage ex- 
position, can scarcely be taken, as proved. 

It is unpleasant to begin chronicling 
the season’s doings by announcing a failure. 
Personally, Mr. Dickson has my sym- 
pathy. The general public cannot realize 
the terrible strain on an actor of preparing 
for representation even so apparently simple 
a play as a three-act farcical comedy, and 
when, moreover, that actor is a star, or is 
aspiring to be a star, and has enough stage 
facility to support his ambitious attempt if he 
can get a play, a failure means such a loss of 
nerve, such a waste of precious tissue, that 
many repetitions are a practical impossibility, 
the human machine being incapable of the 
operation. Unfortunately, the reviewer can 
only concern himself with what happens on 
the stage, and what happened on the stage at 
Hoyt’s Theatre on the evening of the nine- 
teenth nearly beggars description. There 
was blasphemy, folly, downright stupidity, 
and more than a suspicion of nastiness. 

The story is simple : Clump and Hopper 
are plutocratic commercial sharpers. Doubtless 
they were intended to pan out as social scally- 
wags ; the flavor they left with me was that 
of two nasty old men. Clump and Hopper 
are making adicker. Clump is to join Hop- 
per in business, increasing Hopper’s capital 
by three million dollars. Hopper gives 
Clump, who isa dyed, repulsive old man, his 
daughter, who looked about fourteen, dow- 
ered with a million. Clump is to settle a 
million on her when she’s his wife. 

It so happens, though, that Hopper’s clerk, 
Starbird, is in love with Marjory Denton 
Hopper, and meaning to feel how the land 
lies with Hopper, explains to him his tre- 
mendous passion for a millionaire’s daughter. 
Before Starbird can conclude his story with 
1 revelation of names, Hopper offers to help 
iim to win his bride for a commission of 
$50,000, and suggests to starting the da 
appo of a rascally scheme by which he 
von Mrs. Hopper. The two scenes in 
vhich this precious arrangement is carried 

ut are the best in the piece, but seemed 
trangely familiar. They, and the piece 
nay, be entirely original, but, like many 
1 modern comic opera air, the said scenes are 
listinctlyreminiscent. Incidentally, Hopper 
has a young girl introduced to make clandes- 
tine love to, and at the end of the second 

act is promised a kiss. To obtain it the 

amorous Hopper is to submit to being 
blindfolded. Then, after keeping us wait- 
ing for five minutes while he wanders about 








the stage, the situation is reached. The 
young girl has gone, his wife has come in, 
he is kissing his black man servant. This 
effect I am able to place. It is borrowed 
from one of O. P. Sisson’s celebrated negro 
farces. A careful inspection of the faces of 
the first nighters around us did not reveal any 
evidence of enjoyable amusement. 

The irritation the whole peformance caused 
was intensified because of the entire lack of 
brain and sense it revealed. What could 
Mr. Dickson have been about to allow some 
of the lines to bespoken ?—one so blasphem- 
ous that I can not quote it here. Where 
was that official so constantly lacking in first 
performances here, the stage manager? The 
funeral pace at which the piece was taken 


would have killed a good play, and it 
served to accentuate all the blunders, 
frank or accidental. Mr. Dickson took 


a pint of champagne out of his drawer and 
opened it without removing the wire! 
Mr. Boucicault is made to waltz about 
with a chair for a partner—stage business as 
old as the hills. Mr Snazelle’s whistling 
stutterer is bodily introduced—the black ser- 
vant. 

If Mr. Dickson is responsible for the 
selection and staging of Other People’s 
Money, he will probably lose his backer’s 
money, his own time, and tarnish his repu- 
tation for judgment every night he plays it. 
If his own money is in this venture, he will 
be punished enough. 

It would not be fair to close this notice 
without submitting that Messrs. Hoyt and 
McKee are, if anything, more to blame than 
anybody else connected with the unfortunate 
venture, for they control the theatre, and 
should not permit anything to occur on their 
stage likely to offend the senses or paralyze 
the jocular emotions of their audiences. 
Did Mr. Hoyt read the script of Other Peo- 
ple’s Money? Did he pass that unparalleled 
piece of blasphemy put into Clump’s mouth ? 
It must be very largely questioned. A wise 
manager, an author of premier force, and 
one as clever and well posted as Mr. Hoyt, 
will surely agree with me that a theatre is 
distinctly damaged as a property if offensive- 
ness is permitted on its stage. 

The acting was in most instances excel- 
lent. Mr. Dickson, himself, suggested a 
character sketch, that all who know him 
and his acting can feel sure he would in a 
week or two have built into something very 
clever, and as amusing as the unpromising 
materials would have permitted ; but why 
recite those Emersonian essays on bull 
fighting and business ethics, or sing the song 
which was more out of place than a jews- 
harp solo at a symphony concert would have 
been? 

Mr. Aubrey Boucicault was nearly always 
as easy as a glove. Mr. Hunter, too, 
was as good as could be. ‘Two promising 
young women, amateurs, filled the ingenué 
parts, both pretty girls; but it would have 
been better, and a shade more respectful, to 
have engaged actresses, even if their costumes 
had been less expensive. 

While it is a generally admitted fact 
that nobody knows quite what a piece is 


going to be ‘until it has been acted, 
some things can be gatherd from the 
careful study of the MSS., viz.:—if the 





piece is original or if old, treated in such a 
way that it has new value; if the dialogue 
tells the story and does not stop at intervals 
to buzz on its own account (oh, the plati- 
tudinous ponderosity of that bull-fight 
speech!) ; and if the dialogue is clean and 
natural, one cannot even be sure of its 
brightness till spoken, fun to the eye is not 
always fun to the ear—many novelists are 
vile playwrights. So much can be gathered. 
Other People’s Money is a play that could 
safely, and on all these grounds have been 
condemned, in the script. 


NOTES 


Here in the States we have been apt to ac- 
claim a foreign artist whose name had been 
set before our eyes orrung in our ears for a 


few months antecedent to his or her appear- 
ance. Hereafter it would seem that foreign 
dramatic gold must bear the acid test of care- 
ful investigation before being stamped with 
the hall mark of United States approval. 
Madame Rejane has a right to the same 
measure of recognition as—say Miss Char- 
lotte Thompson. Both ladies are well 
trained, capable, metropolitan, stock, leading 
women, each of whom has been fortunate 
enough to make a special impression in one 


part. Miss Thompson is celebrated for 
showing us how Jane Eyre must have 
comported herself in the flesh; Mad- 


ame Rejane has depicted for us the cheery 
washerwoman who checked Napoleon. 
In both cases there is a certain some- 
thing in the ideal characters which especially 
harmonized with a characteristic trait of 
either actress, if, indeed, there is not in both 
cases a partial merging, a unification of ac- 
tress and character assumed. In_ plainer 
words, there was some native washerwoman 
in La Rejane, and some governess essentials 
in Charlotte Thompson. 

But Charlotte Thompson has not an intrin- 
sic value that would make her Parisian début 
in Paris as a star memorable; La Rejane’s 
appearance here was for similar reasons un- 
eventful and, set up as a rival to Miss Kidder, 
somewhat unfortunate. Playwright Sardou 
has materially increased his American income 
by selling the rights of his plays twice instead 
of once. Separate contracts are now required 
for the English and French editions. But 
has M. Sardou remembered that four, six, 
and even ten times as much money is spent 
on a production in London, New York, or 
even Melbourne, asin Paris? Inthe case 
of his latest play, in spite of the fact that his 
original language was only hinted at in the 
vicious English rendering, we have acted, 
dressed, mounted and displayed Madame 
Sans-Géne to greater advantage here than at 
Abbey’s, or in Paris. 

I am induced to make these remarks by 
observing that my famous English contempo- 
rary, ** Carados,”’ criticises La Rejane thus: 
** Certainly she has a fresh talent and a gift 
for light comedy and low, but I have not yet 
realized that she is a great actress except in the 
sense that everybody is great now-a-days who 
does any one thing better than somebody else. 
Her performance of Madame Sans-Géne 
seems to mark the limitations of her talent, 
for, while she plays to perfection the scenes 
in which the Duchess, who has risen from 
the washtub,she exhibits a vulgarity as frank 
as that of Riqueftein Ma Cousine. She fails 
to reach the hight of passion in the emo- 
tional passages of the play. The audience 
was not much affected by her indignation in 
the grand scene in which she gives the Em- 
peror’s sisters a bit of her mind; and the 
shriek of horror in the violent scene that 
ensues after Napoleon has surprised Niepberg 
with the Queen has no more of terror in it 
than if it were a mouse, not a murder, that 
she feared.’” And in London there was no 
rival Kathryn Kidder production, be it re- 
membered ! 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS 


A London critic has this to say of the 
Daly season : ** On the whole it may be said 
to have been very interesting, although 
more rigid admirers of Shakespeare have 
found Mr. Daly’s method of mounting the 
great dramatist’s works somewhat too mod- 
ern, and their interpretation by his company 
too flippant for their taste. However, the 
revival of The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
has attracted much attention, while A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream has been so suc- 
cessful as to prevent Mr. Daly from produc- 
ing other plays intended for this season’s 
repertory at his London theatre. And it is 
certain, from the reception with which the 
revival of Nancy and Co, met on the two 
nights allotted to this favorite farce, that 
it might, had time permitted, have enjoyed 
quite a respectable run at Daly’s.” 

When Mr. Beerbohm Tree presents Trilby 
in the autumn a new actress is to make her 








appearance on the London stage, and create 
the Trilby who has conquered a whole conti- 
nent, and may be destined, perhaps, to set all 
Londonagog. Miss Dorothea Baird’s thea- 
trical record is a brilliant one so far as it has 
gone, but her work has been chiefly done on 
the amateur stage, although she has been 
gaining some professional experience as the 
leading member of Mr. Ben Greet’s com- 
pany. To step from behind the footlights 
of the provincial stage to the position of 
leading lady at so importanta London theatre 
as the Haymarket, and there to play, more- 
over, the character which thousands of peo- 
ple in England and America are discussing, is 
a feat which is rarely accomplished out of a 
novel. 

Miss Olga Nethersole will at last produce 
the English version of Denise, prepared by 
Mr. Clement Scott, which was to have been 
given by her at the Court Theatre previous 
to her departure for America. The play 
will be presented next week at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, and from thence doubt- 
less removed westwards a little later on. 
Mr. Clement Scott’s return to the stage as a 
playwright will be very welcome, and he 
will be well represented this autumn in this 
capacity, for notonly will Denise have made 
its appearance, but there will also be two 
other plays from Mr. Scott’s pen running in 
Londonin a month ortwo. There wiil be 
the new Adelphi drama, which he has 
founded, in collaboration with Mr. Brandon 
Thomas, upon Le Maitre d’Armes, and an 
English version of M. Sardou’s Americans 
Abroad. 

Helen Mathers writes to Ladies’ Pic- 
torial as follows: ** By way of a change 
from our river life, my son and I dropped in 
to see a play, founded on my Story of a Sin 
and Eyre’s Acquittal, performed at the Rich- 
mond Theatre, and of which my referee had 
obligingly notified me, otherwise I might 
have lived and died unconscious of the honor 
done me by Mr, Courtenay Thorpe, who had 
previously produced the playin America with 
great success, but possibly out of pure forget- 
fulness omitted to ask my consent. He was 
so good, however, as to send me tickets for 
last Thursday night, and so enabled me 
to behold my own bright Madcap, and 
Dody whom I love, not to mention Lord 
Lovel and my favorite hero Downe Hamilton 
Eyre, all moving and speaking in their habit 
as they lived. I must own that tears 
ran down my cheeks when at the Cowslip 
Gate, poor Madcap played with her child 
(D.wne being suppressed), that I sat rigid 
when in the great scene of the play Mr. Eyre 
murders in his sleep the wife he so wildly 
loves, then denounces as murderess the wom- 
an he had forsaken; but as I had already 
dramatized the story myself, and meant to 
produce it some day, I could not honestly 
enjoy the really powerful performance, as 
under other circumstances I might have 
done.” 


AT THE THEATRES 

Garden Theatre—Trilby, 8.15 Pp. m. 

Casino—Merry World, 8.15 r. m.—Roof 
Garden, 7 to 12 P. M. 

Terrace Garden—s8th Street and Lex- 
ington Ave.—Conried-Ferenzy—Comic Op- 
eras, 8 Pp. M. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—Other People’s Money, 
8.30 P.M. 

Standard Theatre—Cellier’s Dorothy. 
8.15 P. M. 

Herald Square Theatre—Kismet, 8.15 
P. M. 

Fourteenth Street Theatre—The Wick- 
low Postman, 8.15 Pp. M. 

People’s Theatre—The Engineer, 8 rv. M. 


VAUDEVILLE AT 


Tony Pastor’s—8 p. m. 
Proctor’s—8 Pp. mM. 

Madison Square—8 15 P. M. 
Koster and Bial’s Roof Garden 
Keith’s—12 to1I Pp. M. 


8 Pp. M. 








































































NURSERY BELONGINGS 


(From 50 cents to $68.) 


Ne of the most desirable things lately 
O invented for the use of infants is 
a portable bath-tub of pure white 
rubber, in strong white drilling cloth or 
duck, folded over a pretty frame of hard 
wood. Inthe bottom of the tub there is a 
faucet of smooth rubber to let off the water, 
and on one end of the frame rubber pockets 
are hung,in which sponges, soap, etc., are 
put. On the other end is fitted a folded 
rack on which to hang the infant's clothes. 
This very convenient little affair can be 
folded up like a camp-chair, and so carried 
trom place to place with ease. The bath- 
tub is twelve inches deep, and the frame, 
when folded, is three inches thick, twenty- 
seven inches long and nineteen inches wide. 
The cost is $8.75, untrimmed ; when fitted 
with pockets, pincushion and towel-rack, 
the price is $12. 

Some lovely cradles made of rattan, hung 
on stands of the same, with high canopies, 
were seen for $10. In white and gold for 
$14. These were not fitted up. When 
furnished with long curtains of point d’esprit, 
silk lined and trimmed with ruffles and wide 
ribbon bows, and with hair mattress and pil- 
low, the price was $68. The same curtains 
and trimmings made at home would not cost 
$0 much, 

Hood bassinets, or Egyptian baskets, as 
they are sometimes called, so useful for 
carrying an infant from room to room, and 
also serving as cradles during the first months 
of its existence, are marked at $5.50 for the 
first size, $5.75 for the second, and $6.75 
for the third size. When trimmed with 
dotted Swiss over pale blue, pink or yellow 
silesia, ribbon bows and lace-trimmed frills, 
the cost is $39. The soft mattress is $3, 
and the pillow $1.25 extra. 

Pretty paim-leaf hampers, of a size to hold 
all the first clothing of an infant, are $7. 
Those of wicker are $5.75. The prices are 
much higher when they are trimmed with 
lace and ribbons, and furnished with pockets 
and cushion, ranging from $18 to $29, ac- 
cording to the amount and quality of the 
trimmings. 

Nursery baskets were seen, all trimmed, 
and with pockets and cushion, for from 
$3.75 up to $12.7°. An example, costing 
$9 50, was trimmed with plain Swiss muslin, 
striped with lace insertions over pale blue 
silk. The wide ruffle on the outer edge was 
trimmed with lace border insertions and 
beadings, in which baby-blue ribbons were 
run. Bunches of these ribbons ornamented 
the sides, and the pincushion and various 
pockets were similarly decorated. Un- 
trimmed nursery baskets may be purchased 
for from 50 to 75 cents. 

An odd little machine, but most useful 
withal, isthe Baby Tender. It consists of 
a strong and light wooden circular frame, 
weighing about four and one-half pounds, 
The lower ring, much larger than the upper 
or body ring, is furnished with castors, 
From the body ring is hung a comfortable 
seat with adjustable springs, so that the 
baby’s feet touch the floor, Fastened to the 
front is a little table on which to put toys. 
It is an absolutely safe thing, and permits an 
infant to get healthful exercise and amuse- 
ment in some other way than the usual 
creeping on a carpet where dust is inhaled 
and pins and buttons gathered up at will. 
The price of this useful little machine is $3. 

An infant’s layette, comprising enough 
clothes (all hand made and of fine material) 
to last through the first three months of its 
existence, and, in fact, with the addition of 
a few dresses, for six months or more, may 
be had for $82. The following is a list of 
things offered at that price. Four night slips, 
two day slips, two dresses, six nainsook 


skirts, six flannel skirts, four barrows, one 
flannel shawl, one cashmere shawl, one flan- 





nel wrapper, four cashmere shirts, four flan- 
nel bands, two pieces linen diaper, two pairs 
socks, two bibs, one nursery basket, trimmed, 
two packages baby powder, two cakes of 
castile soap, one comb, one brush, one pow- 
der puff, one powder box. The same outfit, 
machine made, costs just half the price—$41. 
More elaborate layettes, comprising a greater 
number of pieces, are made to order for $100 
and upwards, according to trimmings and 
materials. 


INFANTS’ LONG SLIPS AND DRESSES 
(From $1.48 to $9.75.) 


Slips of fine nainsook, with pointed yokes 
of insertion and tucks, skirt with hem and 
fine tucks, may be purchased for $1.85 ; the 
same, with yokes of lace and embroidery, 
are $2. Others, very simple, but of fine and 
soft material, with plain hems and yokes of 
hem-stitching and _ feather-stitching, are 
$1.48. 

Fine nainsook dresses, with Gretchen 
waists of puffings and tuckings, neck and 
sleeves trimmed with lace, and with a row 
of insertion let in the skirt above the hem, 
were shown for $2.85. 

Very handsome dresses of fine lawn, with 
yokes of Valenciennes, and skirt finished 
with lace flounce, surmounted by five rows of 
lace insertion, were marked at $9.75. These 
machine-made garments are exquisitely put 
together and sewn with the finest cotton, so 
that there is really very little difference be- 
tween them and the hand-made examples. 
The latter, however, are very dainty, and 
are not very much higher in price. 


NURSES’ APRONS AND CAPS 
(From 35 cents up to $2.15.) 


Plainly hemmed lawn aprons, of good 
quality, cost 35 cents when very fine; with a 
nine-inch hem and wide strings they are 50 
cents. If of extra width,in lawn or cambric, 
the price is 65 cents. Aprons made up of two 
breadths of lawn, with band of insertion above 
the hem, may be had for 75 cents. Some- 
times they are trimmed all around by a row 
of embroidered edging, and in that case they 
cost $1. A handsome apron of very fine 
lawn, made full, with eighteen-inch hem 
and row of Swiss insertion above, costs $1.65. 
Flannel and rubber bath-aprons, the former 
of soft eider-down flannel, were seen for $1 
each. When the flannel is all wool the 
price is $2.25. 

NURSES’ CARS 
(From 25 cents to 75 cents.) 


Pretty caps of dotted Swiss, edged by a full 
lace ruche, and made, as are all nurses’ caps, 
with crowns, are 25 cents. For 50 cents 
were seen caps of plain Swiss, with crown of 
insertion, and with black velvet ribbon drawn 
through the beading above the face-ruche 
—a very pretty model. Others, costing 75 
cents, were of lace insertion, with full lace. 
trimmed bow. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
is called 


Hat **real”’ lace, as is 
\ \ well known, is always made by 
hand, either with the needle, or 
with pins and bobbins ona pillow. These 
are the only two ways employed, and, of 
course, the time and labor consumed in the 
making of a yard or two of hand-made lace 
accounts easily for the high prices asked for 
‘*real*’ Iace. Handsome point laces are 
made in small pieces, and joined together by 
absolutely invisible stitches. Perhaps the 
most beautiful of all real laces is the Point 
d’Alengon, which is a needle lace, the pat- 
tern defined by fine darnings in and out of 
the meshes, and the outlines raised by ex- 
quisite button-holing over horse-hair lines, 
which gives the pattern such a rich appear- 
ance, and shows it in relief, as it were. 
Time was when an imitation lace was 
easily detected, the mesh alone, from its uni- 
form regularity, proclaiming its machine 
origin, but with the revived fashion for laces 
in trimmings has come the perfection of the 
machine-made varieties, and to-day so perfect 


are the imitations of the old patterns, that it 
requires an experienced judge to tell the dif- 
ference. 

The old Venetian point lace is now beau- 
tifully reproduced by machine, and shows all 
the richness and softness of the original; and 
when used for dress trimmings it is almost 
impossible to detect it. 

Black laces, too, are now made by ma- 
chine in a manner which may be called per- 
fection, and, except that the machine-made 
laces never last as Jong as the real, they are, as 
trimmings, quite as effective. Therefore, imi- 
tation laces are to a certain extent an invest- 
ment, and may be used for many years, with 
care, besides which the cost is considerable, 
and a flounce of black Spanish lace, a garni- 
ture of Point de Venise, or a Chantilly man- 
tilla, albeit of machine origin, is not the less 
a possession. 

What, however, must especially be avoid- 
ed, is the imitation of the imitation laces 
which are spread upon the counters of our 
merchants in countless varieties, and at prices 
which allure the multitude and delude the 
unwary. 

In summer needlework some quite new 
things have been seen. Among these is a 
bed spread, intended for a white and green 
room, of green denim. Itis made in blocks, 
and the squares are the size of a lady’s pocket- 
handkerchief. On each block or square is 
an Empire wreath embroidered in various 
shades of olive silk, When a sufficient 
number of the blocks were completed they 
were joined together by strips of heavy cream- 
white insertion in Russian guipure, and the 
whole spread bordered by a row of lace to 
match, about four inches deep. It is a rich 
and beautiful bed-covering, giving the 
effect of a large outlay of money, while in 
reality the cost was very moderate. 

Another of these ‘* block quilts”’ is of 
pale pink linen, with a central design in each 
block of Scotch thistles, worked in outline 
with ivory white embroidery cotton. The 
squares, of the same size as the first men- 
tioned spread, were joined together with 
torchon insertion, two inches wide, and 
bordered with torchon Jace to match. 

Embroidering ribbons and pieces of satin 
for sleeves or skirt panels with sequins or 
paillettes has been a favorite pastime this 
year, and some pretty results have been ob- 
tained. Among these is an aoron front of 
gray satin, destined fora dinner gown later 
on. This is embroidered with steel paillettes 
in a lovely floral pattern previously ‘stamped 
in the satin. The work is dainty and goes 
quickly. 

Some pretty table decorations were seen 
lately at a dinner of twenty two persons, giv- 
en by a well-known Society woman to some 
bicycling friends. The table was a wide 
oblong, covered with snowy damask, The 
centre-piece was a large wheel of shaded pink 
roses bordered by fringes of tiny white flow- 
ers. Flanking this, on either end, were bi- 
cycles about a foot high, made of pink and 
white flowers. Tall silver candlesticks sur- 
rounded the central piece, bearing pink candles 
with pink silk shades, and all the bon-bons 
arranged in the silver compotiers were pink. 
The ices were served in pink satin boxes, upon 
each of which was painted a bicycle, and sev- 
eral floral bicycles adorned the brackets and 
cabinets in the room. It was all very odd 
and pretty. 

Wicker chairs, especially those that are 
used on verandas, often get grimy and have 
a shabby look, simply because they are 
not clean. A good way to clean them is to 
use warm water in which some nice white 
soap shavings have been put so as to form a 
lather. A teaspoonful or more of salt should 
be added, and the whole chair carefully 
washed. After this is done it should be 
rinsed with cold water and thoroughly dried. 
Then a little oil on a flannel cloth is good 
as a final rubbing to restore the original pol- 
ish. This process is an excellent one also for 
oak furniture, which often takes on a 
dingy and dull look, when all it needs is a 
cleaning of ‘this kind to appear as good as 
new. 





A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT 


A RUSSIAN TEA 


N ‘* At Home”’ recently given b, 
A one of our cosmopolitaines in hi 
summer home, was so out of th 
conventional as to call forth much appreci- 
ation by those favored with an invitation 
to a Talk on Russian Court Life, by Miss 
Blank, at five Pp. Mm. At the appointed 
day and hour the traps drew up in line 
under the porte-cochére, where several Ru:- 
sian flags divided the honor of decoration 
with those of our own nation. Graceful 
palms and the unmistakable yellow of many 
sunflowers which banked either side of the 
piazza steps, soon suggested that we were 
about to have at least a glimpse of Russia’s 
ways. If we were so impressed from the 
outside, much greater was the realization 
within. After passing the footman at the 
entrance, several maids in Russian peasant’s 
costumes were in readiness to take our para- 
sols, wraps, etc., into the cloak-room. A 
Russian boy servant, in native costume, in- 
vited us to partake of brown bread and salt— 
the latter served in an old silver salt-cellar 
and on a table of malachite, this being always 
a mark of Russian hospitality. After pass- 
ing through the large centre hall, we found 
our gracious hostess at her post in the draw- 
ing room, which she justly called her Rus- 
sian Room. 

Having spent many months in Russia, she 
had made a collection of objects sufficient to 
furnish this one apartment. There was am- 
ple time to inspect the cabinets and vitrines 
filled with the craft of the gold and silver- 
smiths—the fine bronzes, ornaments of 
malachite and lapis lazuli, embroideries, 
etc., etc.—and also to enjoy at least a few 
of the many paintings and photographs. After 
the guests were assembled we were asked 
into the music room, which, for this occa- 
sion, had been transformed from a pink 
room into one showing the intense yellow and 
black of the Russian colors. The walls 
were hung with yellow cheese-cloth from a 
frieze of natural golden-rod, The cheese- 
cloth was festooned and caught in a garland 
effect, with rosettes and strips of black at 
intervals just beneath the frieze, thus 
hiding the stems of the flowers. Large 
black double dragons, from which radi- 
ated generous bunches of golden rod, 
relieved the yellow background, and were 
placed midway between floor and ceiling, at 
even distances from each other, all around 
the room. The platform, at the far end of 
the room, was covered with black Russian 
skins. The side-wall drapery continued 
across the back of this impromptu stage, thus 
concealing the windows, and making an ef- 
fective setting for the fair speaker and her 
Russian Court gown. 

Each electric light peeped out of a tulip 
composed of yellow and black crépon paper. 
Yellow flowers, tied with long, wide and nar- 
row black ribbons, appeared in every available 
spot, and golden-rod outlined the square set- 
ting of the not very small stage. Thescene 
was one of so much individual taste that | 
feared my attention might be distracted from 
the object of our visit, but my fears were 
soon dispelled as the talk progressed. Miss 
Blank gave most interesting details, such 
as are not often found in books, de- 
scriptive of the peculiarities of Russian Court 
life, and many most interesting incidents. 

By the time the talk was finished the 
supper was announced and served at small 
tables on the piazzas lighted by electric 
lights, for by this time it had grown quite 
dark. Each table,ornamented with yellow 
flowers, accommodated four guests, many 
of whom were introdced for the first time to 
some of the edibles of the country. with 
which we had by this time become more or 
less acquainted. The hostess’s young daugh- 
ter stationed herself at a samovar, conspicu- 
ously placed, to make the tea, and patiently 
and bravely struggled with her charcoal fire. 

Of course caviar was the piéce de résist- 
ance, and was the best I ever tasted in Ame'- 
ica. What seemed to be small finger rolls 
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proved to be sandwiches, for.a delicious com- 
position of chopped or grated breast of chicken 
was baked within the roll. In some way 
unknown, at least to me, the baking of the 
roll did not dry the meat, but left it moist 
and delicious. Unusual salads ‘and fish 
made the conversation interrogative and 
animated, and by the time the Charlotte 
Russe, the ices and jellies in the form of 
dragons, etc,, were served, one would have 
thought the caampagne or the unusual brew 
of the native punch had taken effect, so 
merry and joyous were one and all 

The Russian Court orchestra, in costume, 
stationed on the lawn, played during supper 
the weird music of the Russian steppes, but 
later, when the tent which was erected 
for dancing was called into requisition, the 
music changed into strains more familiar to 
us, and dancing brought this charming and 
individual entertainment to an end. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 


NO. 13 AND LAST 


TT" breakfast and the novel pleasantly 

filied up the best part of an hour. 
It will be unnecessary to describe 
the menu, for Jim ate any and everything in 
or out of season, and was entirely ignorant 
of the fact that he had any internal anat- 
omy. Unless some prevailing epidemic at- 
tacked him, all his organs were respectful 
servants, who did their duty perfectly with- 
out ever making their several existences 
perceptible. 

But then his meals were treated with be- 
coming respect. Two or three pounds of 
food were never bolted into his stomach, 
half bitten and three-fourths untasted. 
Jim’s mother had enforced the Gladstone 
method of eating, an average of thirty-six 
bites to every mouthful of food; if by that 
time the food was not in a pulp, the process 
was to be continued until it was. Never 
were Jim’s gastric juices called upon to deal 
with anything but pulps. His teeth were 
there to make the pulp; the union of gas- 
tric juice and pulp is prolific in blood, muscle 
and nerve tissue. 

When I was in America I was much 
struck with the enormous paunches on the 
stomachs of young and otherwise splendid 
looking men. When I watched them eat, 
I understood. They would take soup, fish, 
two joints, entrée, bird, pie and ice cream, 
topping the whole with a pint of milk, which 
was drunk, not sipped. Such a wholesale 
order as this is too much for the best regu- 
lated digestive apparatus, so the largest por- 
tion of all such meals is dumped out of the 
tomach, and turned into useless, cumberous 
fat, instead of being manufactured into blood 
and tissue. Thirty per cent. of Jim’s com- 
plexion was due to dermatology, the rest to 
complete and perfect mastication and regular 
exercise in about equal proportions. 

I deem it unnecessary to follow Jim’s 
vocations, avocations or pleasures even 
through a day, for they were those of any 
rdinary gentleman of leisure. His steady 
principle in life was to do everything thor- 
yughly and enjoy it all, so he never overdid 
anything, mever rode or ran after he was 
tired if he could help it. If circumstances 
-ompelled over-exertion, he would rest until 
he was completely restored. At such times, 
oo, his bath was supplemented with a pro- 
onged rubbing in of eau de cologne all over 
he wearied muscles. 

He was ever friendly to fresh air, but de- 
clined even a passing acquaintance with a 
draft. Substituted quantities of fresh fruits 
for carthartic drugs; in fact, he took nature 
or guide, philosopher and friend, and en- 
leavored to be a wholesome, whole souled 
‘entleman. That is the last and best that I 
-an say about Jim Modelle in these pages. 


Agricola G. Von Duzenbury, 
London, August, 1895 
P.S.—I mustn’t forget a tip that was 


given me a month ago by an old valet of the 
late Duke of Hamilton. I’ve tried it fora 


fortnight ; it is ** a go.” Before shaving rub 
the beard well with good cold cream; follow 
this with the solid end of the soap, and thus 
in turn with the hand, then lather. The 
beard comes off twice as easily, leaving the 
face very smooth, 


A REMARKABLE CAT—MIGGIE 
( Vouched For as a True Story.) 


He puss runs a hotel! 
He is an exceedingly fine fellow 


with magnificent great, bright eyes. 
It is not really any particular stretch of the 
imagination to say that Miggie runs the hotel, 
for practically he does. The owner and his 
wife have come to feel abit superstitious about 
him. The guests whom Miggie seems to 
endorse are always all right. Those he has 
seemed to object to, on the contrary, have 
either beaten the house out of money or 
caused the owners of the establishment trouble 
of some kind or another. It has come to 
such a pvint now that if Mrs. Blank is at 
the desk she will not accept a guest Miggie 
disapproves of on any consideration. 

Miggie’s position is on the top of the desk 
facing the door. Immediately in front of 
him is the large combination inkstand, 
beyond that again the registry book. Guests 
mostly arrive at the small city by train at 
about ten in the morning, three in the after- 
noon or seven in the evening. The odd 
people who drop in through the day are 
usually road travelers from near by. Miggie 
knows all the regular customers, the drum- 
mers and so forth. 

When the first lot of travelers arrives, as 
the registry is turned round for them to sign, 
Miggie rises, stretches himself and walks to 
the book. He seems to watch the process 
of writing carefully, and then turns his mag- 
nificent eyes on to the person who has just 
signed his name, and appears to make a 
physiognomical inspection. Some, of course, 
will address and stroke him. He seems to 
ignore and excuse strangers on the ground of 
ignorance; if he takes an immediate dislike, 
he will walk away ; but if he is recognizing 
an old friend, he will purr and bank his 
nose into their mustaches. On the rare oc- 
casions when he objects altogether to a 
guest, he will stop the pen with his paw, 
show his teeth and bang his sides with his 
tail. His attitude is so unpleasantly threat- 
ening that the would-be registrar will drop 
the pen, get back from the desk, and say : 

** Here, take that cat away. I don’t care 
about him.”’ 

Mrs. Blank will at once reply : ** And he 
does not care about you. Go to some other 
hotel, please.”” 

Mi. Blank is half ashamed of this, and 
smooths the rejected one’s exit, but will 
make no effort to retain him. 

The registering over, Miggie jumps down 
and accompanies the one bell boy as he 
rooms the different travelers. He then vis- 
its in turn his favorites in their rooms, and 
permits them to administer his favorite 
caresses. If he is not let out through the 
door after this, he will, in most cases, jump 
to the transom, even if it be closed, butt it 
open with his head and escape that way. In 
most of the rooms the transom swings easily, 
and he can open it at once while he claws 
on to the frame. In three or four it sticks. 
He has found this out, and never tries this 
method of retiring from these particular 
rooms. 

At all meals he is found by the entrance 
door, and during the repast he will walk 
round from table to table, doubtless keeping 
an eye on the waitresses, but it is impossible 
to get him to accept a particle of food. He 
eats sparingly of certain things only, and 
always in Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s private 
room, ; 

He has once detected a fire and once a 
arobber. Mr, and Mrs. Blank were awak- 
ened in the middle of the night by the most 
appalling catcalls. On hastily rising, Miggie 
was found, in the one instance, gazing at the 
incipient fire and howling for dear life ; in the 
other, he was standing opposite a corner of 


vii 


the dining-room with blazing eyes, swearing 
frightfully, and glued in that corner, in a 
considerable fright, was a small, mean-look- 
ing man who, explanations having been de- 
manded, said he had only ‘*come down after 
a glass of milk.’” Mrs. Blank triumphantly 
reminded her husband, when quiet was re- 
stored, that Miggie *‘ had objected to that 
man when he registered, and that in future 
it would be just as well if Mr. Blank would 
allow that catto run the hotel, as he evi- 
dently knew more about it than he (Mr. 
Blank ) did.”” 

Thereafter Puss’s objections 
tained. 


were sus- 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE BURDEN OF DRESSING WELL——-A FRENCH-~ 
MAN’S IDEAS OF FITTING COSTUMES FOR 
LITTLE BOYS——-HOW BICYCLING AS SEEN ON 
THE BOIS APPEARS TO ONE ARISTOCRAT 


Returned here a week ago, not to stay 
—thanks be to heaven !-—in the burn- 
ing city, but to have a few interviews 

with my couturier. When I left Paris to 
undertake a series of visits in friendly Cha- 
teaux, and also to spend some wecks at 
various sea and mountain resorts, I had 
imagined, in my guilelessness and innocence, 
that three trunks well filled with carefully 
selected and—lI add it in all modesty—abso- 
lutely chic clothes would be amply sufficient 
for my summer outfit. This is, however, 
uy no means the case, and I am now forced, 
nollens-vollens, to reconsider this hasty ver- 
dict, and to invest in a great deal more 
finery. Itis not so much the luxury dis- 
played in every individual gown which 
counts nowadays, but I perceive that, in or- 
der to be at all ‘¢ in the swim,”* one must have 
continual change. Morning dresses, after- 
noon dresses, evening dresses, ball dresses, 
riding habits galore—white, gray, blue, 
black, green—to be worn according to the 
weather or occasion; shooting suits, bi- 
cycling costumes, tennis costumes, yachting 
frocks, etc., etc., are really but a few of 
the items comprised in the wardrobe of an 
élégante of the period. 

Among the other “‘ necessaries’’ are a 
legion of tea gowns, multi-colored ‘‘robes- 
de-chambre,”’ ‘‘ peignoirs,’’ fancy dresses to 
be donned at the now so fashionable ** soirées 
costumées,”’ bathing costumes vying with 
the brightest of rainbows in so far as hues 
are concerned, nay, even athletic outfits and 
half a hundred other cleverly devised gar- 
ments for rainy days, foggy days, hot days 
and cold days, not to mention cloaks, man- 
tles, ‘*sorties-de-bals,”’ ‘‘ visites,’’ capes, 
collars, fichus, covert coats, plaids, mackin- 
toskes, ‘*houpelandes’* for driving a four- 
in-hand, ‘‘ chaussures,’* lingerie, and a 
multitude of other little adjuncts to our 
toilette which cost a lot if they look very 
pretty, and are, seemingly, altogether in- 
dispensible. 

Positively my head is aching after each 
seance with the various artists to whom I 
have entrusted the care of my ‘‘ outward 
woman,’” and I honestly feel inclined to 
cast chic and fashion to the winds, and to re- 
tire upon some solitary beach of the Brittany 
coast, there to finish my days in sackcloth 
and ashes in order to make up for all past 
extravagance! Unfortunately, however, or 
rather, fortunately, as many of my fair sisters 
would think, my lord and master is inordi- 
nately particular about my personal appear- 
ance, and nothing puts him so much out of 
sorts as when I am not the best dressed 
woman at a reunion of any kind, while even 
when we dine alone—which happens very 
rarely, I am forced to confess—he expects 
me to put on full-dress as were we surrounded 
by a party of fifty! When I argue about 
the cost of such a ‘course of conduct he 
merely laughs and says pleasantly, that if my 
own income is not sufficient for my needs, 
nothing is easier for me than to draw on 
him for what I want. Charming way of 


looking at things, is it not? But still I feei 
that it has become one of my first duties to 
be perfectly dressed, and this very feeling 
becomes abominably irksome with time. 

Very autocratic in matters of dress is my 
husband, also im what concerns my two little 
boys. He does not wish them to be ham- 
pered by what is generally understood as 
** fine clothes,’’ which are supposed to be 
taken the greatest care of, and which inter- 
fere with tumbles in the sand and mud-pie 
making ; but as heinsists that they should al- 
ways wear white as being the ‘‘ only color 
fitting youngsters,’ the amount of white 
piqué, calico, twill, serge or velvet, and 
corduroy sailor suits which I have to provide 
for my two little ones is something appalling. 
While on this subject, I may say that I went 
yesterday to replenish ‘*the boys’*’ ward- 
robe, and thatI was positively delighted with 
the exquisite suites which Parisian ingenuity 
invents for these dear little people. Of 
course, the ‘‘sailor’’ is the only shape which 
finds favor with the upper ten, but what 
**sailors!’’ Silk lined, superbly cut, and 
with anchors or badges embroidered in finest 
gold orsilver, I ordered some white velvet 
** matelots’’ for evening wear, which are 
poems in themselves, The huge collars are 
covered with russet guipure,and at each cor- 
ner thereof are pale blue and silver crowns 
and anchors matching those on the cuffs and 
pocket. White kid shoes and pale blue silk 
socks are worn with these suites. The 
white sail-cloth seashore costumes are also 
very dainty, and are provided with equally gi- 
gantic collars in crimson, blue, or corn-yellow, 
which look extremely ‘‘ genreux.’’ This is 
the new expression which bids fair to replace 
that of chic. 

Tired and out of sorts I decided, in spite of 
the unfashionability of the season, to go for 
a gallop in the Bois the other morning ; 
but I must say that I bitterly regretted this 
rash decision as soon as I reached this once 
so brilliant and beautiful oasis in our Parisian 
labyrinth of brick and mortar. ‘* Ah! oa 
sont les neiges d’antan ?*’ Indeed, one may 
well ask that question now when the fine 
** Allée des cavaliers,’’ once the rendez- 
vous of our leaders of fashion prancing on 
thoroughbred horses, has become an inex- 
tricable medley of perspiring, red-faced 
cyclists of all sexes and denominations. I 
saw there an English parson who was pedal- 
ing away with an energy which he might 
rather have applied to the composition of his 
sermons, and keeping for a long time abreast 
of one of our great metropolis’s most noto- 
rious ** demi-mondaines,’’ who, by-the-bye, 
seemed highly amused at this temporary 
meeting between a man of the Church and a 
high-priestess of Eros. 

Further on my hunter shied at a fat and 
singularly vulgar-looking couple thundering 
along on a tandem of dimensions fully pro- 
portionate to the size of these homeric riders. 
Two little American misses were refreshing 
to contemplate after this. 

Now I do not intend to abuse cycles and 
cyclists, for this strange form of locomotion 
is now too generally adopted by all classes, 
and even masses, to permit of one doing 
such a thing publicly; but still, let me shed 
a passing tear of regret for the old aristocratic 
and select pastime which consisted of an 
easy, swinging gallop on a full-blood animal 
under the green shadow of the trees, with an 
occasional leap over a hedge or a ditch, and 
a final draught of new milk or foaming 
**tisanne’’ at the restaurant de la Cascade, 
or at that of Madrid. I can understand that 
counter-jumpers and their feminine affinity, 
as well as all other poor devils—I hope I may 
be forgiven this unceremonious appellation— 
who cannot afford to keep a stable full of 
horses and grooms, or even one decent-look- 
ing steed, should have heralded with 
enthusiasm the advent of a machine 
which permitted them to take all needed 
exercise, and which, not eating either straw 
nor hay, was highly economical as compared 
with the above mentioned four-footed pet. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, August, 1895. 

















How Was It Done? This picture photographed from life is of the same 
lady in three positions, admiring her costume interlined with Fibre Chamois 


Kibre CShamoi 


PRESERVES PERFECT FIT, DO#kS NOT ENLARGE WAIST MEASURE. 
MAKES If HOLD ITS SHAPE IN THE DAMP EVENING AIR. 
PREVENTS CREASING EN ROUTE TO THE SUMMER HOME. 
MAKES THE COSTUME LIGHTER THAN ANY OTHER INTERLINING. 


For Sale at Dry Goods and Lining Stores 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, or you may get a cheap substitute that will 


o = 
require taking out after the dress is worn, a re amolis 
t2@” See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 


THE GILLIGS PRESS, NEW YORK 











